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Oil from the Silent World ? 


S THERE buried treasure beneath the sea? Do vast 
reservoirs of oil lie waiting to be tapped? 


Under the warm waters of the Persian Gulf a team 
of ‘ aqua-lung ’ divers led by Commandant Cousteau 
—famous for his under-water exploration—is helping 
Anglo-Iranian to find the answers. These men, 
swimming like fish over the seabed, can explore its 
geology more closely than has ever before been possible. 


Their findings have already proved valuable. Soon, 
perhaps, the oil which becomes BP Super may be 
pumped from wells drilled deep into the bed of the sea. 


Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 


whose products include BP Super and BP Energol 
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on the table and watch the children —for Lyle’s both sharpens 


and satisfies their appetites. They like it, eat it, and come back 
for more — and who’s to say ‘No’ when it costs only 11d. a pound. 


Lyle’s Golden Syrup is not only a ened, Thousands 
of simple, popular recipes taste the better for Lyle’s 
Golden Syrup. It has a place in every kitchen in every 
home of the country. 


all good grocers stock it- LYLE’S 
a GOLDEN 
ask for it MOW sSYRU p 


TATE & LYLE LIMITED LONDON AND LIVERPOOL 
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EMPIRE LEADERS appeal 
for CANCER RESEARCH 


Mr. S. G. Holland, Prime Minister of New Zealand, 
writes: “ I am conscious of the very high costs that 
research into the complex causes of Cancer entails. 
I am also aware of the vital need for a speedy solu- 
tion to this scourge of humanity. Our Empire 
peoples will, I firmly believe, respond generously to 
your appeal for funds to continue your noble work, 
and I sincerely endorse your claim for attention from 
charitably-minded people everywhere.” 


IMPERIAL 
CANCER RESEARCH 
FUND 


Patron : Her Most Gracious Majesty The Queen. 


The Fund itself carries out Cancer Research in its own laboratories, without State aid. New 

lines of research are starting: new equipment and extra staff are wanted. Please send a gift to 

The Treasurer, Mr. Dickson Wright, F.R.C.S., at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C.2. 
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Quality tells in Time 


Double Proof. TEST- 


EVEREST CONFIRMS THE 
FACTORY’S A.| CERTIFICATE 


Smiths look far beyond the exhaustive 16- 
day test which their de luxe watches 
undergo before leaving the factory. When- 
ever they can they send these watches 
out to face the sternest tests which may 
present themselves. It was a Smiths Watch 
remember, that Sir Edmund Hillary carried 
to the top of Everest! Smiths Watches 
are also the official selection of the new 
Australian Antarctic Expedition. All Smiths 
de luxe watches are UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED for one year! All have 
the Smiths PERMALIFE unbreakable 
Mainspring, guaranteed for the lifetime of 
the watch. Choose now from the fine 
range of models for men and women. Sold 


exclusively by Jewellers, from £7.15.0. 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE HAS PUT 


MITHS 


DE-LUXE WATCHES 


on top of the world! 


| A “SMITHS OF ENGLAND’ PRODUCT | 


Everest 

Model A.404. 
15 jewel de luxe water- 
proof watch with 
luminous Arabic fig- 
ures and hands. 
£10.10.0. 


SMITHS ENGLISH CLOCKS LTD., SECTRIC HOUSE, LONDON, 


The Clock & Watch Division of S. Smith & Son (England) Ltd. 
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8.212. 
Charming ladies’ 
model in chrome and 
stainless steel case. 
Silvered dial. Fitted 


cordette. 


N. 


£8.12.6. 
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THE GOOD NEIGHBOURS 


N: NET Y-THREE thousand people, 
drawn from all parts of the world, 
work for Dunlop—* good neighbours” 
to those whom they serve. They work in 
sixty-one Dunlop factories, producing 
goods that are part of the wealth of 
the world ; they work in warehouses 
and depots in the international chain 
of Dunlop supply points; they work 
in offices, on rubber plantations and in 
research laboratories. 


Others, possessed of the practical 
wisdom that research and experience 
have given to Dunlop, go out into 
~~ = the world to offer that wisdom 
7. wherever it will be of help. 

“7 Everywhere the door is gladly 
opened to these men from Dunlop 
. — by car and cycle designers, aircraft 
constructors, mine managers, doctors, 
engineers, architects, furniture stylists, 
by almost everybody who is concerned 
with industrial, domestic or scientific 
progress. 


Of the advances which benefit man- 
kind in its work and its leisure, many 
have been made and will continue to 
be made by the inventiveness, enter- 
prise and effort of the men and women 
who make up the world-wide Dunlop 
organisation. 
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makes things better for everyone 


DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED « ST. JAMES’S HOUSE + ST, JAMES’S STREET - LONDON, S.W.I prali 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER 


R. W. COOPER: Special Correspondent of The Times throughout the 
Royal Tour. 

AIR CHIEF MARSHAL HON. SIR RALPH COCHRANE, G.B.E., 
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College, 1927-31. London School of Economics, 1931-35. Author of Tudor 
Cornwall, The Spirit of English History, etc. 
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The World’s Greatest Bookshop 


* FOR BOOKS *#* 


Bookbuyers throughout the world turn to this Bookshop as a 
knowledgeable source of information on all their Book requirements. 
And from generation to generation they praise and recommend 
Foyles—and buy their Books here. 


Subscriptions taken for British, American and Continental Magazines. 


r1g-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) ye Open 9—6 (inc. Sats.) 


Two minutes from Tottenham Court Road Station 
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In addition to being Jaguar and Rover 


distributors, Henlys are agents for most 7 ino— 
leading makes of British cars. Henlys Whatever _—_ enaneF Gm Motoring 


also have an incomparable selection of you want to 
used cars at attractive prices, all guaran- 
teed and with 7 days’ free trial. Henlys go to 
offer you everything in skilled servicing— 


from minor adjustments to major over- Henly House, 385 Euston Road, N.W.1. EUS 4444. 
hauls, with big stocks of spares, and filling sais yao rg ieee ving we W.1. GRO 2287. 

. : . a ranches: 1-5 Peter St., Manchester. The Square, Bou th, 
station service with courtesy and prompt- Cheltenham Road, Bristol. 182 London Road, Geuderiey. 
ness. A. Mulliner Lid., Bridge Street, Northampton. 
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Will you help him ? 


One of the youngsters being cared for 


inour Homes. Will you help us to com- 
plete his training? Forty thousand of 
such children have been maintained by 
us and given a fair start in 
life . . . many more are in 
need every year. We shall be 
glad of your help, no matter 
how small. 


Saad. aloation to THE SECRETARY:- 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES & fia 


ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP NATIONALISED 


PATRON H.M.THE QUEEN 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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T is still, as we go to press, impossible to foresee the outcome of 
|: Geneva Conference; but we share Mr. Eden’s reluctance to give 

up hope. Ideally, the Conference should have taken place against a 
background of military stalemate in Indo-China, as in Korea. But 
unfortunately the French Union forces have been defeated at Dien- 
Bien-Phu and are now being hard pressed in the direction of Hanoi. 
This is doubly regrettable; it makes the French less willing to negotiate 
for reasons of pride, and the Viet-Minh leaders less willing to negotiate 
for reasons of military advantage. The latter may hope that, even in the 
rainy season, they may be able to conquer large tracts of territory if the 
fighting continues. 

Meanwhile we must pause and pay our tribute to the heroic defenders 
of Dien-Bien-Phu. Gallantry such as was shown by Brigadier-General 
de Castries and his men is seldom wasted. It serves as an example—and 
a reproach—to others, and in this case it has undoubtedly focussed 
attention upon the struggle in Indo-China, as nothing else could have 
done, and it has illumined with new glory the military tradition of France. 
We look forward to the day when de Castries and his surviving comrades, 
released from captivity, may march in triumph along the Champs Elysées. 


What are China’s Aims ? 


HINA has of course been giving invaluable help to Ho-Chi-Minh, 

but it does not follow that this help is now unaccompanied by counsels 
of restraint. We are most reluctant to accept the view that Communism 
is at all times, and in every part of the world, a synonym for unlimited 
military aggression. Long-term objectives are probably unchanged, but 
these may be in practice less compulsive than short-term needs. The 
Communist States have their own domestic problems, as we have ours, 
and in the British view there is reason to surmise that China, like Russia, 
may at this moment have less to gain from aggression than from com- 
promise and trade with the West. The Peking Government consists of 
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‘thorough-going Communists, and it is therefore a threat which must 
be kept within bounds; but it may well feel, despite its fundamental 
hostility to everything we represent, that a temporary breathing-space 
would be to its advantage and that the task of conquering the whole of 
South-East Asia is not at the moment a practical proposition. 


Immediate Needs and Reasons for Caution 


HINA’S fundamental needs at the moment are food and capital 

goods. Expansion by aggression might enable her to obtain the food, 
but that very process would deprive her of all hope of capital goods—a 
deprivation which (in view of all the machinery she has lost to Russia in 
the north) would condemn a large section of her people to starvation and 
her Government to universal hatred. In committing further aggression 
the Government in Peking could not, moreover, count on sympathy 
from the Asian Powers to the West or even from the leading Chinese 
in such places as Singapore. Meanwhile, Mr. Nehru’s neutralism and 
** anti-colonialism ’ are not gaining ground—as witness such significant 
events as Pakistan’s defence agreement with the United States, the 
opposition to neutralism displayed at the recent Colombo Conference, and 
also the very welcome fact that in Kenya the leader of the Indian Congress, 
Mr. Nathoo, has become a member of the Colonial Government in 
direct opposition to Mr. Nehru’s advice. 


Balance of Power 


LL the N.A.T.O. Powers, under the guidance more especially of 
Washington and London, have decided to act on the principle that, 
since an immediate and outright decision between Communism and the 
West can only spell war, it is the duty of statesmanship to establish in 
Europe a modus vivendi—or in other words.a compromise—based on the 
balance of power. This in its turn is a much misunderstood and much 
abused concept; but it is still the only hope for peace in a world divided, 
as ours is, by fundamental differences of aim and faith. The only alter- 
native to it would be a preventive war, which most of those who cry 
out against compromise are, when it comes to the point, unwilling to face. 
If a balance of power be the right principle in Europe, it cannot be the 
wrong principle in Asia; and on that basis the issue narrows down to the 
terms on which, in Asia as in Europe, we may achieve cessation of conflict 
and a realistic compromise. 


Support of Asian Allies Essential 


HERE can be no effective complement of N.A.T.O. in South-East 
Asia unless the Western Powers are supported by major Asian allies. 
To suppose that Formosa and the Philippines can form a substitute 
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for India, Pakistan and Ceylon is wishful thinking of a very dangerous 
kind. Formosa is of no account in South-East Asia to-day, and the 
Philippines would be most unlikely to enter a consortium which excluded 
their Asian neighbours from Singapore to Colombo and Karachi. If 
there is to be an effective anti-Communist alliance in South-East Asia, it 
must include the major Powers.of that area. 

The conclusion seems to us inescapable. It is that we should endeavour 
to secure a cease-fire in Viet-Nam on the best terms obtainable, and that 
we proceed from that basis to establish an agreement founded on the 
desire of both sides for at least a period of peace. As this cannot be done 
without the participation of the three Asian members of the Common- 
wealth, we can only trust that American opinion will conjoin with ours 
in approving not appeasement, but such compromise as may establish a 
balance of power between Asian Communism and the free nations of 
Asia and the West. 


Compromise is not Capitulation 


OME people view any project of armistice and partition in Viet-Nam 

as iniquitous. The baleful label of ‘“‘ Munich” is used to describe 
and damn any such solution in advance. Yet in sober sense it must 
surely be evident that there is no analogy between the Munich surrender 
and a genuine cease-fire based on compromise in Viet-Nam, just as there 
is assuredly none between Munich and the armistice in Korea. The 
essential and disastrous fact about Munich was that the enemy succeeded 
in dividing the Powers which should have combined to save Czecho- 
slovakia. Hitler got everything his own way without a fight. The 
National Review denounced that betrayal at the time, and it will always 
denounce any policy of that defeatist nature. It would no more dream 
of surrender to Communism in South-East Asia than in Europe: but 
compromise is not capitulation. 


Sir Winston’s Record 


| Beaiaed of all men can.Sir Winston Churchill be justly suspected of 
appeasement towards Communism—he who resisted its first enlarge- 
ment after World War I and pleaded ineffectually with President Roosevelt 
for recognition of its unchanging nature in the latter phase of World 
War II. Sir Winston is now being criticized in some quarters for what is 
regarded as an excessively diplomatic approach to the Communist Powers; 
yet he was the foremost critic of Munich and the first statesman in the 
West to recognize and ultimately proclaim the Russian danger—as 
witness the Fulton speech. We suggest that a statesman with such a 
record deserves to be given not merely the benefit of any doubts that may 
have been thoughtlessly aroused, but also the benefit of confidence. That 
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he who has been slandered as a war-monger in his own country should 
be suspected as an appeaser in some quarters abroad shows how hard is 
the present-day role of statesmen who endeavour not to follow mob 
opinion, but to lead. 


Bank Rate Lowered 


OCIALIST economists have frequently argued that monetary policy 

is both an ineffective and an out-of-date means of regulating the eco- 
nomy. Mr. Butler’s successful use of the monetary mechanism has 
completely disproved this view, and the Chancellor’s latest decision to 
reduce the Bank Rate from 34 per cent. to 3 per cent. is wholly in accord- 
ance with the principles which were thoroughly understood by our 
ancestors. Just as the Bank Rate was raised from 2 per cent. to 4 per cent. 
in order to help cure the very severe balance of payments crisis which 
the present Government inherited, so now the Rate has been lowered 
in order to check the tide of “‘ hot money ”’ which has resulted from the 
rather wide divergence between London money rates and those ruling in 
New York. 
- This is a prudent decision. Mr. Butler can always reverse the process 
and raise the Rate if the balance of payments of Britain and the Sterling 
Area should suddenly deteriorate, and the flexibility of monetary policy 
is all the more valuable as a make-weight against the rigidities which are 
inevitably caused by fixed rates of exchange. 


Good Effects 


HERE were two other reasons why Mr. Butler was probably not 

sorry to make this reduction in present circumstances. First, he 
wishes to do all he can to stimulate investment in productive industry. 
While it is no doubt true, as Professor Hawtrey has so frequently and 
cogently pointed out, that a lowering of the Bank Rate has a greater 
effect on investment in working capital—that is to say, stocks—than in 
fixed capital, none the less it can hardly be denied that this reduction must 
do something to encourage a more expansive atmosphere in private 
industry. Secondly, the reduction will mean some lessening-in the cost of 
Treasury bills, and this will mean a small relief for a Chancellor who is 
desperately pressed for money. Those who point out that a reduction in 
the Bank Rate is bound to prove slightly inflationary must at the same 
time remember that it does at least improve the shape of the Budget. 


Personal Incomes and Political Theories 


fh owe Second Report of the Royal Commission on the Taxation of 
Profits and Income appeared in time to be dragged into some speeches 
in the House of Commons on the Second Reading of the Finance Bill. 
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This was a pity, since it deserves less ragged treatment and must, of course, 
eventually receive much fuller consideration by Parliament. 

The new instalment deals with personal incomes and recommends no 
fundamental change in the structure of Income Tax, but several important 
modifications in its incidence. The proposals are “ full of politics *’ and 
will produce much controversy, which we hope will not have the effect 
of smothering them. Perhaps, by give-and-take between the parties, 
some desirable reforms may be achieved. Mr. Jay made great play 
with the Committee’s observations upon the level of exemption for small 
incomes. It is equally important, though it will hardly seem so to his 
party, to extend earned income relief beyond the present £2,000 barrier. 
The majority proposal in the Report is that the upper limit be raised to 
£2,500 with further relief at half the rate on earnings between £2,500 and 
£3,000. This will cushion the jolt which young business and professional 
men at present receive once they begin to reach positions of responsibility. 
Another welcome suggestion is that the child allowance should be made 
proportional to income instead of being fixed, as it now is, at £85 per 
child in whatever circumstances; and to this is linked the suggestion 
that the starting point for surtax should recede according to the size of a 
man’s family. This would be a just concession to those who choose to 
relieve the ratepayer from the obligation of giving their children a State 
education; but it will obviously be condemned in Left-wing circles for 
that very reason. 


Local Reverses 


HE Municipal Elections which took place last month to fill one-third 

of the seats in some 400 Boroughs and 600 Urban and Rural Districts, 
resulted in considerable gains by the Socialists at the expense of Conserva- 
tives and Independents. Consequently in a number of local authorities 
Conservatives and their allies were ousted from control. 

These elections yearly provide material for much inconclusive talk and 
speculation. The exact number of losses and gains is curiously indeter- 
minate, and either party is apt to exaggerate a victory or explain away a 
reverse. For instance, this year it is said by the Conservatives that many 
of their beaten candidates, who were elected in 1951, were then enjoying 
the marginal fruits of excessive Socialist unpopularity at a time when an 
exasperated electorate was showing preferences of 48 per cent. for the 
Conservatives against 40 per cent. for the Socialists in a public opinion 
poll. Thus defeats were only to be expected, unless by accident those 
preferences had remained unchanged for three years. In fact, as we 
know, the Socialists rallied their supporters as. the General Election 
approached, and the swing to the Conservatives shown by the bye-elections 
early this year was reversed in the results from Scotland after the Budget. 

But even after making every allowance, these events are undeniably 
disappointing to the Conservatives. Their record is honourable and 
meritorious; they are not, however, as popular as they deserve to be. 
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Electors are always readier to express grievances than to approve policies. 
Stronger national finances, greater plenty and high earnings are not yet 
accepted as a palliative to higher prices, or a courageous housing policy 
as a justification for higher rents. 


Morrison on the Constitution 


HEN a don becomes a Member of Parliament, he often feels that 

the life of the House of Commons offers a welcome relief from the 
somewhat narrow confines of college and university activities. Exactly 
the reverse situation arises when a leading politician, whose formal 
education ended at a London elementary school, is invited down to an 
Oxford College in order to address an after-dinner seminar of teachers of 
politics in the University. Mr. Herbert Morrison was obviously delighted 
at his reception when he visited Nuffield College, and the Warden and 
Fellows of Nuffield, together with their guests, are to be congratulated 
on having persuaded him to write (or, more probably, to dictate) 
Government and Parliament: A Survey from the Inside. (Oxford 
University Press, 21s.). This book will disappoint those who hoped 
for an autobiography, and for some spicy comments on Mr. 
Morrison’s colleagues. But the fact remains that it. is by far the 
best account—in some ways the only account—of how British parlia- 
mentary democracy works. Thus, in the first chapter, there is a 
most revealing and detailed account of what actually happens at a Cabinet 
meeting, and we believe that this is the first description of the kind ever 
to be published. 


Some Controversial Points 


T is an added virtue of this book that Mr. Morrison does not shirk 
the expression of clear-cut views on controversial points. Thus he 
disagrees with Mr. L. S. Amery about the desirability of a small Cabinet 
of about half a dozen, all entirely free from ordinary departmental duties. 


The Cabinet (says Mr. Morrison) is not just a group of backroom boys 
brooding over future policy. As Mr. Amery knows from experience, 
the Cabinet has to give political leadership to the partyin power, to the 
House of Commons and to the country as a whole. Its members have to 
be closely in touch with opinion, both inside the House and out, and 
have to carry with them the loyalty and active support of all the different 
strands of opinion within their party. It is difficult to see how six men, 
however chosen, could do this. Whilst in any party there are two or three 
Ministers who carry particularly great weight, there are always ten or more 
who carry some weight and who have the confidence of a particular 
section. To leave these out would not make for-party unity and indeed to 
leave out the energetic and up-and-coming Minister might be asking for 
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serious trouble. A Cabinet without departmental Ministers would be 
deficient in that day-to-day administrative experience which makes a real 
contribution to collective decisions. 


One very much hopes that, in a future edition of his Thoughts on the 
Constitution, Mr. Amery will reply to Mr. Morrison’s criticisms, since 
it is highly desirable that these two most able and experienced men should 
continue their debate for the edification of the public. 


Naive Admissions 


[NS a chapter on the socialization of industry Mr. Morrison expresses 
strong disagreement with the proposed idea of a select Committee on 
the nationalized industries, and a good many Conservatives will support 
him on this point. The following chapter, on economic planning and 
controls, contains two very interesting admissions. First, Mr. Morrison 
admits that the later editions of the annual Economic Survey tended to 
abandon the “ plans’ and “ targets > which were so marked a feature 
of the original model. If Mr. Morrison could have found time to read 
Sir Hubert Henderson’s masterly Rede Lecture on “‘ The Uses and Abuses 
of Economic Planning,” he would not have been surprised that even 
Socialist Chancellors of the Exchequer eventually decided “to leave 
the prophet’s mantle in the cloakroom” (the phrase is Mr. Oliver 
Lyttelton’s). At the conclusion of this chapter Mr. Morrison somewhat 
naively remarks: 


Finally, let us remind ourselves that, however good an individual nation 
may become at the business of economic planning, it may well find itself 
in difficulties as a result of external events. 


It is quite extraordinary how even Socialists of Mr. Morrison’s intelligence 
either cannot, or will not, appreciate that it is highly unrealistic to regard 
internal economic policy and Britain’s external economic position as 
two separate problems. An unwise financial policy at home will always 
react unfavourably on Britain’s balance of payments, and no British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer can ever plan his budgetary and monetary 
policy without first looking carefully at trends in the volume and direction 
of world trade and payments. 


The Author’s Conservatism 


NUMBER of critics have fastened on Mr. Morrison’s insularity, 
which certainly is in evidence on numerous pages of this book. 
One might also say that it is very obviously the work of a townsman; 
there is little evidence that Mr. Morrison has any sympathy with the out- 
look of those parts of the United Kingdom where the traditional loyalties 
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fostered by the land count for far more than parliamentary democracy. 
As Sir Lewis Namier has so often—and so rightly—pointed out, the here- 
ditary principle still plays a considerable part in our public life, and even 
the attainment of universal suffrage has not entailed a complete 
victory for the ideal of popular sovereignty. One feels as one reads this 
book that Mr. Morrison, for all his great abilities, has starved his imagina- 
tion through too much busy preoccupation with the details of day-to-day 
political management. But the most striking feature of all is Mr. 
Morrison’s conservatism when he is discussing our political institutions. 
He does not wish to see any substantial modifications of the machine 
which he has done so much to adapt. Indeed, there are many occasions 
‘ in the book when one is strongly reminded of a 19th-century reforming 
public-school headmaster, anxious in his later years to conserve the reforms 
which he himself has made. 


Bannister’s Mile 


OBDEN’S over, Bannister’s mile—it needs the pen of a Hazlitt to 

do justice to this achievement of a widely-shared ambition, the four- 
minute mile. The time was actually 3 min. 59-4 sec., in bad conditions, 
on the notoriously slow Iffley Road track at Oxford. Those are the bare 
facts. It would be good enough that this long-coveted goal had been 
reached by a young Englishman. The circumstances and the personality 
of Bannister make it an especially satisfying performance. There was 
no elaborately staged set-piece attempt upon the record, though Chataway 
and the other pacemakers deserve honourable mention. Right up to the 
start of the race there seems to have been some doubt about whether the 
attempt would in fact be made. Then again, Bannister is a proper 
amateur, unassuming, unostentatious, and with a sense of values which 
often makes him say that doctoring is his life, and the fact that he happens 
to run a mile faster than anyone else, and enjoys doing so, is a side-issue, 
a mere “ parergon.” He is a true Corinthian, and we can indeed feel 
happy and contented that a feat which makes history in athletics should 
have been performed by such a man. 
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ROYAL TOUR IN 
RETROSPECT 


By R. W. COOPER 


HE shouting and the tumult are 
ik splendid echoes; all the 

superlatives have long since been 
exhausted; and it should now be 
possible to discuss the Commonwealth 
mission of the Queen and the Duke of 
Edinburgh with something of the critical 
objectivity becoming to a great political 
undertaking. For beneath the surge 
of emotion .that circled the British 
world like an electric current, beneath 
the flags and flowers and blazing lights, 
the royal tour was essentially concerned 
with everything known as Common- 
wealth relations; and the extent fo 
which they have been reinvigorated and 
vivified at home and abroad must be 
the true measure of the Queen’s achieve- 
ment. Her personal triumph, the 
impact of her regal grace and charm 
on islands as widely separated as 
Jamaica and Ceylon—as widely unlike, 
I might add, as Australia and New 
Zealand—were as little beyond question 
as a physical and mental stamina that 
rose supreme above the heat and burden 
of a relentless voyage. To use a last 
superlative, the Queen and the Duke 
by fact and implication were magni- 
ficent; but the story of their adventures 
was always being narrated, I felt, at 
the expense of the chronicler’s critical 
faculty and, therefore, of objective 
discernment. 

The Queen returns, it is stated, with 
an extensive first-hand: knowledge of 
Commonwealth problems gleaned from 
her Prime Ministers and Governors and 
a wide selection of statesmen who were 
deeply impressed by her quick grasp of 
affairs and a capacity for independent 


judgment that could exert marked 
influence on future policy. And per- 
haps the first lesson of the tour is that 
Commonwealth policy, given such a 
rich field of mutual interests and 
common experience, must be increas- 
ingly strengthened and co-ordinated— 
certainly not left to the feeling of 
frustration and neglect that was pri- 
vately voiced so often in Australia. 
It is astonishing to find how many 
people in that vast continent and in 
New Zealand, people born and bred 
there, think of Britain as ‘ home.” 
Their one desire is to save enough 
money to make the trip and experience 
some of the colour and spectacle that 
London takes for granted; and they 
have a sneaking feeling that this is 
far too much a one-way traffic. It often 
seemed incredible, indeed, that apart 
from the military stations of the 
Mediterranean this was the first time 
that a British Sovereign was setting 
foot in these countries: the reaction 
was so immediate, so pent up in joyous 
emotion, that future royal visits, given 
the speed of mcdern air travel, must 
surely have become an integral part of 
Commonwealth planning. 

It may be doubted, however, whether 
there will ever be another tour like this 
one. Its foremost purpose, of course, 
was to enable the maximum number of 
people to see the Queen, with the result 
that the development of travel facilities 
by road and air usually made the 
schedules unreasonably crowded and 
repetitive, and, more unfortunate, they 
became a matter of much political 
friction among the Australian States— 
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to the extent of excluding the federal 
Prime Minister, Mr. Menzies, from 
State functions in New South Wales. 
In many ways, it was as though an 
archaic royal programme, copied from 
visits by members of the royal family 
fifty years ago, had been superimposed 
on a modern, streamlined tour, which 
merely made the same sort of thing 
possible more often. The arrangements, 
of course, were primarily in local hands 
and one wondered what feat of agree- 
ment lay behind an allotment of 39 
days to New Zealand against Australia’s 
57. Most of the speeches were in 
stilted royal language, quite unsuited to 
these brash young countries, and with a 
few exceptions—notably the Queen’s 
own suggestive words on the oppor- 
tunities of the “ promised land ’”—they 
failed to convey anything of the 
drama and colour of the occasion. 
Millions of people, certainly, saw the 
Queen, but at the round of official 
functions they were largely the same 
people and goodness knows what local 
quarrels have been left behind over 
the manner of their selection. At 
Melbourne, for instance, several thou- 
sand people attended the Governor’s 
garden party; most of them were 
among the 6,000 present that night at 
the royal ball and most of these, again, 
were no doubt among the 8,000 at the 
State reception. - The street scenes were 
amazing and moving; yet here, too, 
seeing the Queen became a kind of 
obsession and one heard people talking 
of having seen her twenty or more 
times. All this, apart from its great 
physical strain, left the royal visitors 
with little enough time to form any 
lasting impression of the country, and 
their opportunities for absorbing in- 
formed opinion on its problems were 
correspondingly reduced—though the 
Queen, as has been said, has learned a 
great deal about them. 

A precedent for future royal visits 
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may have been unwittingly set in 
Uganda, where last-minute security 
arrangements prompted by Mau May 
threats denied the roads to the Queen, 
who nonetheless was able to fly to 
Jinja to open the great Owen Fallis 
dam and for the rest fulfilled most cf 
her engagements at Government House. 
In other words, the people came to 
her, and the primary object of her visii, 
the inauguration of an important public 
works project, was achieved. Mau 
Mau movements across the Kenya 
border may well have justified the 
cancellation of long State drives on 
lonely roads, but it was also apparent 
that the visit to Entebbe was by no 
means popular with the people of 
Buganda, the largest tribe of the 
country, in their discontent over the 
enforced removal of their ruler, or 


Kabaka, and they unmistakably seized . 


the occasion to demonstrate their dis- 
pleasure. Letters from Uganda to 
British newspapers contest this view 
by showing that 600 Baganda attended 
the Governor’s garden party, out of a 
population of over a million. The 
three Regents also came to pay their 
allegiance—stating that in the absence 
of the Kabaka the people of Buganda 
could not receive the Queen as they 
would have wished. And one of them, 
probably with a touch of the dramatic, 
told me not to be surprised if we heard 
of their assassination. Whether the 
Baganda would have turned out in 
great numbers had the Queen driven 
into Kampala cannot be judged; but 
it was evident there, in contrast to 
every other city on the tour, that no 
one except a few Indian merchants 
had hung out their flags and banners 
—coloured people have a preference 
for flowers and palm leaves—and 
though this was far from being the 
whole country, most of the vernacular 
newspapers ignored the visit and one 
generally sensed an air of sullenness. 
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All of which suggests that there can be 
local discontents over which even the 
Queen’s presence cannot work its magic. 

Nearly everywhere else, indeed, there 
were local issues and problems not far 
beneath the surface which, happily; 
were momentarily forgotten in the 
tumult of joy that greeted Her Majesty. 
Back in Bermuda at the start of the 
tour she must have remarked that in an 
island paradise that boasts the Com- 
monwealth’s second oldest Parliament 
(second only to Westminster) not one 
coloured person attended the State 
dinner. True, it was a very small 
dinner; but the official explanation that 
guests had been invited strictly accord- 
ing to the list of precedence—“ and 
you would have to go much farther 
down before coming to a coloured man”’ 
—sounded shocking on such an occa- 
sion. Bermuda was the only territory 
of the tour where a colour bar is 
actively exercised, as distinct from the 
suspicion of one in the northern ex- 
panses of Australia. Its ostensible 
justification by dollar-earnings from 
the American tourist trade looked 
credible in the relative well-being of 
the Bermudians, by far the largest part 
of the population, but discrimination 
creates its own problems and one felt 
that the position could not be main- 
tained indefinitely. It was certainly less 
apparent to the visitor than to the 
“Forty Families,’ who presumably 
know best, that the American tourist 
would desert the island if its inhabitants 
enjoyed universal suffrage and were 
given nominal access to places of 
“amusement which few of them would 
have the wish or the means to fre- 
quent. 

Mr. Bustamente, the fiery Prime 
Minister of Jamaica, wears his un- 
doubted loyalty to the Crown with a 
dramatic flourish, but his views on 
self-government have been little modi- 


fied by the royal visit, though he may . 
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now see his country as part of a larger 
Caribbean federation. In Fiji it was 
to be remarked that the Indian popula- 
tion, now in the majority, had no part 
in the official ceremonies of welcome, 
which were reserved to the grave 
solemnity of the Fijians, a warrior race 
inordinately proud in their allegiance 
to the Throne. They also like fishing 
and the easy life and, it is to be feared, 
become an inevitable prey to the 
Indian community which began with 
the labour brought in to work the 
sugar plantations and maintains an 
increasing grip on land and _ local 
commerce. Conversation on the sub- 
ject could take an ugly turn. Indians 
born on the island do not regard them- 
selves as Fijians except for political 
purposes; like their brethren in so 
many other areas they pay service to 
a wider allegiance. The challenge in 
Fiji has yet to come. 

Throughout the tour the Queen 
scrupulously accepted the advice of 
her Ministers in all matters affecting 
her programme, and there was only 
one instance in which she was con- 
fronted with a. serious conflict of 
opinion among them. This, of course, 
concerned the outbreak of polio- 
myelitis in Western Australia and the 
restrictions, such as the ban on hand- 
shaking and the decision to live in the 
Gothic, introduced to reduce the risk of 
infection among the royal party. Once 
more any local dissatisfaction was over- 
whelmed in the joy of seeing the Queen 
—and in the upshot she did so much 
driving to and from the Gothic that 
probably many more people saw her 
than the original arrangements en- 
visaged. But one did hear the remark 
in unexpected quarters that this was the 
first time in modern days that the 
Monarch was putting her interests 
before those of her subjects; some 
parents took the view that if it was 
dangerous for the Queen to live in 
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Perth, it was equally dangerous for 
their children to come to see her. 
Unfortunately, the decision was not 
without its suggestion of panic—and 
there had already been a good deal of 
confusion on the toyal train in Victoria 
when the local Minister of Health can- 
celled -the visits to two townships 
reporting three suspected cases of polio. 
Word was given that the train would 
pass through the towns with doors 
locked and windows closed, but in 
the event brief halts were made during 
which greetings were exchanged with 
the mayors from the observation plat- 
form in the presence of thousands of 
children wedged on the platforms far 
more tightly than they would have 
been in the public square. In Western 
Australia, the Queen accepted the over- 
riding advice of Mr. Menzies, who as 
Prime Minister supported the restric- 
tions, in preference to the view of the 
State Premier, Mr. Hawke, that the 
outbreak warranted nothing so drastic. 
Here was a constitutional dilemma; 
and given the mild form of the epidemic 
there are those who think that in this 
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situation the Queen might have asserted 
her authority and either accepted tie 
State view or cancelled the visit cor- 
pletely. The restrictions looked awk- 
ward and a little pointless, especialy 
when it came to saying goodbye io 
Australia at Fremantle, where all the 
members of the royal household went 
aboard after shaking hands warmly 
with the farewell party. The Queen and 
the Duke, losing nothing of their 
dignity and poise, did not do so—and 
their farewell to Australia will remain 
as one of the most touching scenes of 
all. 

The royal tour has given the Com- 
monwealth a splendid new vision of 
unity and moral strength—if of unequal 
burdens—under the warm, human in- 
spiration of its Sovereign. But this 
hardy voyage was not a pleasure cruise, 


and its. value will diminish, like all 


emotional memories, if its lessons are 
not acted upon. There was someone 
in Australia who said: ‘* You can’t leave 
it all to the Queen.” 


R. W. Cooper. 


PAX ATOMICA 


By AIR CHIEF MARSHAL HON. SIR RALPH COCHRANE 


URING the last four years the 
Ds has been witnessing an 

arms race, with defence budgets, 
especially in Europe, absorbing so high 
a proportion of the national income 
that there has been little to spare for 
improving conditions, more particularly 
in those parts of the world where 
poverty and lack of opportunity breed 
Communism. Yet in spite of this great 
military expenditure the cold war drags 
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on, and in the West there has been a 
growing sense of insecurity brought 
about by the development of the so- 
called weapons of mass destruction, 
culminating in a deeply felt apprehen- 
sion over the hydrogen bomb, with 
increasing demands that it should be 
banned. Much of this outcry is 
emotional and the proposals impractic- 
able; nevertheless there can be few who 
do not wish that a world organization 
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capable of dealing with the hydrogen 
bomb could have preceded its invention. 
Instead we have been provided with the 
means of mutual destruction at a time 


when the world is divided into two 


hostile camps. 

Our anxiety in the West is primarily 
a fear of Communism, due to the 
objective of world domination basic 
in Soviet Russia’s philosophy, and is 
strengthened by her actions since the 
war in absorbing so many of the coun- 
tries which surround her. It is this 
expansionist aspect which inevitably 
attracts most attention in the West, 
tending to overshadow the internal 
problems and policies on which, in the 
long run, the success of Communism 
must depend. Thus the strength of 
Russia resides not in the Satellite States, 
which may indeed prove in certain 
circumstances more of a liability than 
an asset, but in the Central Republics 
where Communist teaching has for 
many years invited men and women to 
believe that they are following a way of 
life destined: one day, because of the 
virtues of the Communist economic 
system, to surpass the material achieve- 
ments of the West. This bright future, 
so long deferred, depends upon a 
higher proportion of production, both 
national and local, being devoted to 
houses, food and things to buy; and 
this has led in recent months to a 
greater emphasis on the civilian sector 
of the national economy. Moreover it 
may be worth remembering that in a 
country where the whole of industry 
and commerce is controlled by govern- 
ment departments, with ministers at 
their heads, there is an influential body 
of men whose lives are bound up with 
the success of the various “ Plans.” 
There would thus seem to be the ingre- 
dients for two policies. Externally, one 
of expansion, taking advantage of the 
opportunities which—especially at the 
present time in South-East Asia—have 
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presented themselves as a result of 
years of Communist propaganda and 
organization; and internally one of 
peace as the absolute pre-requisite of 
an expanding economy, on which the 
whole regime is based. This peaceful 
aspect was referred to by Mr. Malenkov 
in his. recent statement that “‘ the Soviet 
Government stood and stands on the 
conditions that the Capitalist and 
Socialist systems may fully and: peace- 
fully coexist and economically co- 
operate between themselves.” 

If the two policies discussed above 
govern Russia’s actions, they may be 
expected to provide the key to her 
military policy, and thus to many of 
the problems which face the West. 
They suggest that while she is unlikely 
to forgo her propaganda, and will not 
hesitate to seize a favourable opportu- 
nity of advancing the frontiers of 
Communism, it can be no part of her 
intention to become involved in a war 
which would inevitably lead to the 
destruction of much that she has 
achieved since the Revolution. That 
idea would certainly seem to receive 
support from the episode of the Berlin 
blockade, when the only military sanc- 
tion preventing an advance westwards 
was the possession of the atomic bomb 
by the United States, and the prospect 
that it might be used. 

That position has now fundamentally 
changed, not only through the growing 
strength of the N.A.T.O. land forces, 
but even more through the Russian 
development of the atomic bomb; and 
it is important to see how the balance 
of military advantage now lies between 
the East and the West, and what 
military pressure each side can bring 
against the other. 

At sea Russia has little to fear, 
because she does not rely on sea trans- 
port for any considerable section of her 
needs, and the cessation of all maritime 
communication would not seriously 
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inconvenience her. Her considerable 
naval strength, on the other hand, is 
a serious threat to the West and can 
force it to lock up great forces in the 
protection of its vulnerable and vital 
sea communications. Similarly, on 
land, history has shown the difficulties 
that confront any threat to Russian 
territory from the West, more especially 
the great distances and the fierce cold 
of winter. An army might perhaps 
reach Moscow, but it would still be 
many hundreds of miles from the 
industrial heart of the country; whereas 
with present frontiers distances towards 
the West are short. Looked at from 
the point of view of conventional land 
warfare Russia is secure, but the West 
must always feel apprehensive at the 
organized numbers who inhabit the 
vast area to the East. 

But it is to the air with its new 
weapons that most thoughts are turned. 
In that element both East and West 
face a similar problem and must 
similarly consider how to meet the 
threat to their existence which it poses. 
There would seem to be three possible 
ways of meeting it. First, by building 
up air defence systems powerful enough 
to preclude the passage of any hostile 
atom-carrier, no matter what the direc- 
tion of approach, the speed or the 
height, and whether aircraft or long- 
range rockets are being used. I think 
it will generally be accepted that such 
a solution is not within sight, nor do the 
advances in aeronautical science or the 
development of new materials seem 
likely to favour the defence. On the 
contrary, it is likely that the relatively 
few attacking aircraft or rockets can 
be built to take advantage of these new 
developments more quickly than the 
great defensive organization required 
to counter them. 

Secondly, by the conclusion of some 
international agreement banning’ the 
use of the bomb. There are many 


people in the West who would support 
such a proposal, but without the means 
of enforcement, which must include 
effective inspection, it seems unlikely 
that such a prohibition would take us 
further than the Kellogg Pact, or the 
many other international instruments 
in which countries have agreed to solve 
their differences by peaceful means. 
It would be flying in the face of all 
experience to expect that such an agree- 
ment would restrain sovereign States in 
their actions, if those actions were 
judged by them to be necessary in order 
to stave off disaster. Moreover, even 
if the scale of international inspection 
far exceeded anything so far contem- 
plated, how could each side be sure that 
the other had not hidden away some of 
those deadly lumps of energy? An 
alternative that has frequently been 
canvassed is that all atomic energy. 
plants should be internationally owned 
and operated, but even if this were 
practicable they would still lie within 
national territories and thus, in an 
emergency, within the grasp of national 
forces. 

A more realistic sanction exists, I 
believe, in the impossibility of either 
side facing the catastrophe of atomic 
warfare. At Munich we recoiled from 
the fear of a few hundred tons of high 
explosive. How, then, could any 
Government face the prospect that 
unfolds itself to-day, when the power of 
a single bomb is measured not in tons 
but in megatons? May it not be that 
the threat has neutralized itself, and 
that security is being obtained not by 
international prohibition, treaty or con- 
vention, but by self-interest of a kind 
which a country could ignore only at 
the cost of its own destruction? We 
may be inclined to think of this exclu- 
sively from our own point of view, but 
Malenkov in his recent speech to the 
Supreme Soviet is reported to have 
said: “If aggressive circles, relying on 
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atomic weapons, should decide sense- 
lessly that they wish to beat the strength 
and power of the Soviet Union, then 
there is no doubt that the aggressor 
would be crushed by his own weapons.” 
That is to say the sanctions apply to 
both sides. 

There may, nevertheless, be an uneasy 
feeling in some of our minds that a 
sudden attack without warning could 
destroy the means of counter-attack, 
and many will instinctively think back 
to Pearl Harbour. I believe such a fear 
to be without foundation, for to be 
successful the attacker would have to 
eliminate in the first attack the whole 
apparatus of reprisal. On the assump- 
tion that the atomic weapons themselves 
could be effectively hidden, it would be 
necessary to destroy all the aircraft and 
other means of conveying the bombs. 
But these aircraft are widely dispersed 
and many would no doubt be airborne 
as soon as warning came of an impend- 
ing attack. All the same, it is clearly 
important to take every precaution to 
ensure that the atom-carrying fleet 
cannot be destroyed, and important 
also that this fact should be widely 
known, for once it is accepted that it is 
impossible to avoid the counter-attack, 
then an attack could only lead to 
mutual destruction. If, then, we can 
agree that we are entering an era in 
which the penalties to both sides of an 
air war are so appalling that neither 
can face them, what effect is this 
likely to have on Western strategy 
and the forces required to support 
it? 

So far it would seem that it has had 
singularly little effect, either on the cold 
war, or on preparations for a hot war; 
and there are some who argue from 
this that war will therefore revert to its 
former two-dimensional scope, that 
we must continue to prepare to meet 
the land power of the East and, if 
necessary, to fight it out across the 


Continent of Europe, while at sea we 
must be ready to protect our vital sea 
communications from the threat of the 
submarine and the mine. This is a 
vital point, since on its correct interpre- 


- tation depends the size of the defence 
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budget, and thus the surplus which may 
be available for improving the standards 
of living not only of Britain and other 
European countries, but also of those 
vast areas for which Europe is respon- 
sible. Let us therefore examine the 
proposition that it is feasible to wage 
a major war on land and at sea, but 
not in the air. 

How, one may begin by asking, is the 
dividing line to be drawn? How is it to 
be agreed, and how long will it be 
maintained, when a nation feels that it 
has some vital interest at stake? Would 
it, for instance, be proper to use trans- 
port aircraft to drop supplies on a 
beleaguered garrison in, say, Indo- 
China, and if so could ground attack 
aircraft be used to shoot at anti-aircraft 
batteries which might be firing on them? 
Would it also be legitimate to use these 
same ground attack aircraft to drop 
atomic bombs on the communications 
on which the opposing forces depended 
for their supply, if this was the only 
means of saving the garrison? And 
again what is the difference between an 
atomic shell from a long-range gun and 
one arriving by means of a V.1 or V.2 
or even a piloted aircraft? Moreover 
at sea, should the West forgo the use 
of aircraft, including the attack on 
enemy bases, when this might prove, 
as it did in the last war, one of the chief 
means of bringing the submarine men- 
ace within bounds? Or should we 
allow ourselves to be starved rather 
than use these new weapons? 

The more this problem is examined, 
the more difficult it becomes to separate 
air war from war on land and war at 
sea. If a major clash should come, 
threatening our existence, it would 


inevitably be fought with all appropriate 
weapons, including atomic weapons, 
and there could be no telling where it 
would lead. Surely, therefore, it is 
better to bring land and sea warfare 
into the same category as the air war 
and secure peace by the same means, 
namely an acceptance that war now 
yields no profit, nor can it further the 
aims of either side. If this is accepted, 
then the dividing line is not between 
air war and land and sea war, but 
between ‘hot war and cold war. This 
division was evident in the Korean 
war, for it is hard to believe that Russia 
would have accepted a stalemate had it 
not been for the belief that full-scale 
intervention on her part would have 
brought matters too close to the hot 
war for safety. 

But the very impossibility of the hot 
war provides the opportunity for those 
behind the cold war to increase its 
tempo, with the danger that a miscalcu- 
lation may precipitate what both sides 
desire to avoid; thus the danger to-day 
is less of a sudden world war than of a 
small war getting out of hand. I 
would suggest, therefore, that we might 
consider a declaration, not in the 
customary form in which countries set 
out pacts of friendship and peace, but 
instead a broad indication by both sides 
~ of those vital interests which they would 
feel bound to defend. Thus a declara- 
tion covering the territories bordering 
on the Soviet Union would warn both 
sides of the risks they would run if they 
pressed their policies too far. In this 
manner I believe that the chance of 
major fighting would be greatly reduced. 
The declaration should, of course, be 
made during a quiet period and not 
await the advent of some crisis. 

Above all, let us not be frightened by 
these new weapons of mass destruction. 
Scientists have brought them into being 
and in present circumstances there is no 
supra-national power which can remove 
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them; let us therefore at least know 
what actions of ours and of our oppo- 
nents may lead to their use. It may 
then not be long before both sides 
reach the conclusion that there arc 
better uses for their money, in further- 
ance of their declared policies, and in 
their own interests, than maintaining 
large military forces which they are 
precluded from using. It will, I think, 
be agreed that neither side is so well 
supplied with resources, in relation to 
all its needs, that it can afford to waste 
them. If all the resources of Russia 
were to be applied for twenty years to 
improving the internal economy of that 
country, much would still remain to be 
done. And if all the resources of the 
West were to be applied for a similar 
period to the great political and 
economic problems that face it, it is 
doubtful if they would even then have. 
assured to everyone a reasonable stan- 
dard of living. 

The West cannot escape the duty to 
maintain armed forces, but it is impor- 
tant that the emphasis should be on the 
right weapons; should we, for instance, 
put first the prevention of a hot war, 
or are we still thinking. in terms of 
fighting World War II1? From what | 
have suggested above I hope it is clear 
that in my view only the first alternative 
is tenable, and that we should therefore 
give first thought to the provision of 
carriers for atomic weapons (and other 
weapons in a similar category). Pro- 
vided that these atomic carriers can 
penetrate the enemy defences without 
heavy casualties, the force required 
neéd not be very numerous, and this 
may perhaps lead to the suggestion 
that one partner in the alliance can 
provide all the striking power that is 
required. I do not think that such an 
arrangement would be in the true 
interests of either the United States or 
ourselves, because our immediate prob- 
lem is one of negotiation and not of 
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war, and we should surely wish that the 
Foreign Secretary should speak with 
the knowledge that behind his words 
lics the atomic weapon with all the 
technical and military prestige which 
this bestows. 

Secondly, there must be sufficient 
forces in Western Europe to support 
the European Defence Community 
(if that comes into existence) and 
to provide a visible symbol of Western 
European unity and strength. Pro- 
vided that these forces are backed 
by a declaration that an attack on 
them will be countered by the full 
atomic power of the West, it would 
seem unnecessary either to match them 
against the manpower of the East 
or to maintain them in a full state of 
readiness to fight a decisive military 
campaign. There must also be specially 
organized mobile forces, with adequate 
and suitably designed air transport, for 
use where trouble may arise in those 
lands where Communism has brought 
about a_ special internal security 
problem. 

Finally, there must be some defence 
against sea or air attack. As regards 
the former, an attempt to cut the sea 
communications of Western Europe 
would clearly constitute a casus belli 
and would give us freedom to use all 
weapons. So it would not, therefore, 
seem necessary—even if it were finan- 
cially possible—to build up a full-scale 
defensive organization against sea 
attack. Air defence presents a more 
difficult problem. If the West could 
cover its territories with an air defence 
network so powerful that no enemy 
bomber, whether manned or unmanned, 
and no enemy rocket, could penetrate 
it, then such a result would justify very 
great expenditure, because it would 
render the West immune from danger, 
and place the political and military 
initiative. in its hands. 
already been suggested, the successful 
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development of such a system, in the 
face of new methods of attack, and in 
view of the enormous area to be 
defended, appears remote. What, then, 
should be the policy? It would be out 
of the question to do nothing, and 
indeed, at the present rate of technical 
discovery, it would be wrong not to 
direct a powerful scientific effort towards 
attempting to find a solution. But in 
view of the high cost of modern air 
equipment there are strict limits to the 
size of the defence organization. These 
problems clearly require much thought, 
and a political decision in which -the 
cost of preparing for a hot war must 
be balanced against its likelihood, and 
the probable effectiveness, should war 
come, of the measures which are 
financially practicable. 

The power which science has placed 
in the hands of the rulers of both East 
and West poses problems which are 
political and moral as well as military. 
It has made war, on any sane appraisal, 
utterly unprofitable and should, there- 
fore, provide a breathing-space which 
the two sides, if they are wise, will use 
to improve the practical working of 
their political systems. In a generation 
of work neither-side could do all that 
urgently needs to be done, whether the 
society be Capitalist or Communist. 
During that period much may happen, 
nor do we know in what direction 
men’s thoughts may turn. What is of 
immediate importance is that there 
should be world agreement that we 
have a breathing-space guaranteed by 
the hard logic of power, and not by 
signatures to some new and fragile 
international instrument. It will be a 
period of armed neutrality in which the 
West, including the United Kingdom, 
must at all costs maintain a fully 
mobilized striking force as a vital 
element in the organization of peace, 
and as an essential aid to our diplomacy. 
The chief danger is that a small distur- 
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bance may grow until it gets out of 
hand; but that risk would be reduced if 
a clear statement were made of each 
country’s vital interests, with the corol- 
lary that once those interests were 


challenged the resulting events would 
be dangerous and unpredictable. 
We must believe in the reality of the 
Pax Atomica, and act on that belief. 
RALPH COCHRANE. 


MY POLITICAL CONVERSION’ 


By CHARLES FLETCHER-COOKE 


Labour Party in 1934, during my 

first year at Cambridge. The place 
and date may raise a smile, because of 
course it was there and then the fashion- 
able thing to do... . Fashion in a 
sophisticated sense certainly impinged 
on the 1930s. The hunger-marchers 
came through Cambridge and slept the 
night in the Corn Exchange. Five 
hundred yards away in King’s College, 
Maynard Keynes had discovered a flaw 
in the self-regulating mechanism of 
capitalism and was preaching that the 
Government must intervene to lower 
the rate of interest, embark on a public 
work policy and pump purchasing 
power into the hands of the masses. 
Meanwhile, in London, Montagu Nor- 
man and the Treasury rejected these 
financial heresies and in Brazil they 
went on burning their coffee because 
no-one could afford to buy it. 

The problem of over-production was 
indeed the problem of the hour. We 
thought that it would prove a perennial 
one, that for ever the capitalist system 
would find itself unable, by the-rules of 
its own being, to break out of its defla- 
tionary vortex without the intervention 
of the Government. The intellectual 
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appeal, in such circumstances, of a 
Party that had no inhibitions about 
Government intervention was strong. 
But irresistible was the moral appeal, 
the feeling that whatever else might be 
right, it must be wrong to make no 
change, to go on in the same /aissez- 
faire way while millions of human souls 
were rotting all round for want of work. 
Yet the Conservative Government of 
that day made no change. Hence, it 
was but a step to believing that the whip 
of unemployment rather suited the 
exponents of Jaissez-faire. That I did 
come to believe, unworthily as I now 
know. And so I joined the Labour 
Party. 

The page of scrapbook turns. From 
1939 onwards, we all had other things 
to do. Then came the 1945 Election, 
in which I played a modest and enjoy- 
able part as Labour candidate for the 
East Dorset division. The Labour 


* This is the substance of an address given 
by the author on Good Friday of this year, 
to the Fabian Society Easter School at 
Beatrice Webb House, Pasture Wood, near 
Dorking. The address itself is remarkable, 
and so is the fact that Mr. Fletcher-Cooke, a 
prominent ex-Socialist, should have been 
asked to make this apologia to the heirs and 
acolytes of classical Socialism.—EpDITorR. 
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Party gained an overwhelming victory 
and then faced a heap of problems, but 
ironically enovgh not the problem of 
over-production. 

The nationalization of the coal indus- 
try, of the railways, and of the Bank of 
England were obviously practical pro- 
posals. These measures seemed to 
follow from Herbert Morrison’s prag- 
matic test, to which I had subscribed, 
that those industries which are doing 
good work we should leave alone; 
those which have fallen down on the 
job, we should take over. Efficiency 
must be the sole test. I was re-adopted 
as a candidate. 

For some two years thereafter, the 
Labour Government held my loyalty. 
... But thereafter three features of 
Labour’s rule emerged which I found 
it increasingly difficult to stomach. 
They began to prey upon me, more than 
I would admit—so much so that I 
found myself almost physically inhibited 
from making the sort of speeches 
expected of a candidate. I will deal 
with them neither chronologically nor 
in order of importance, as I do not 
know which could be called decisive. 
They all involved moral objections to 
the path the Government had chosen, 
and not merely objections on the 
grounds of efficiency. 

The first was what is politely called 
Direction of Labour. You will re- 
member that one of the things that 
drove me into the Labour Party was 
a dislike of the whip of unemployment 
as a spur to make people work. 
“Either you work or you starve—” 


that was the attitude and it seemed to . 


affront the dignity of man. But the 
whip of unemployment seemed a tiny 
weapon compared with the scorpion 
of imprisonment. “Either you stay 
in the mines or you go to prison” is a 
far worse affront. For it is Slavery. 
I think that people have now largely 
forgotten the extent to which Direction 
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of Labour was accepted among Social- 
ists in 1948 and 1949. A new dose of 
the medicine was reimposed about then, 
no doubt not in its extremest form and 
no doubt with the consent of the Trade 
Unions, who seemed actually to prefer 
it to a Wages Policy. But the justifica- 
tions that were made for it at the time 
convinced me of the truth that in a 
fully Planned Economy, which was the 
Socialist ideal, you could not leave 
unplanned the most important ingre- 
dient in the Plan, which is the labour 
force. As late as 1952, when Direction 
of Labour had become almost a bad 
dream, Mr. Jack Jones, the much- 
respected Member for Rotherham, said: 
** If direction of labour was necessary in 
peace time ...I1 personally would 
give careful attention to it. It is no use 
directing raw materials unless we can 
direct the persons engaged upon the 
use of them, in order to get the best 
results in the national interest’’ (Hansard 
1952, Cols. 452-3). Well, I would 
rather have a Muddled Economy than 
a Servile Economy, and I am prepared 
to admit that the price of liberty is a 
certain amount of muddle. 

The second feature was the increasing 
use of and glorification in the use of 
what are politely called Physical Con- 
trols, but should be called Criminal 
Controls. These must be sharply 
contrasted with the sort of Credit 
Controls, involving the manipulation 
of credit by means of the Budget, and 
the Bank Rate and other fiscal means, 
etc., which Keynes advocated, and 
which are now accepted by the Con- 
servative Party. Criminal Controls 
comprise rationing, price-fixing, quota 
allocations, etc. They make breaches 
of such orders, which directly affect the 
mass of the population, criminal 
offences. Again, I feel sure they are 
essential to the fully Planned Economy 
and I am equally sure that they would 
produce, and did in fact produce, 


widespread law-breaking. This pheno- 
menon, widespread law-breaking, soon 
brought the whole law as such into 
contempt. 

We depend for our position, includ- 
ing our economic position, in the 
world, primarily on our national char- 
acter, and an essential element of that 
character is a deep-rooted respect for 
the law, which distinguishes us from 
other nations. When children hear 
their parents openly discussing how to 
evade the petrol-rationing laws, it is 
not surprising that they grow up 
thinking that all crimes, not merely 
economic crimes, are permissible. How- 
ever logically or reasonably it may be 
put, it is not possible to convince road 
hauliers or their friends that it is really 
a crime to travel more than twenty-five 
miles. One has only to recall the 
experiences of Prohibition in the United 
States, which is not a bad parallel. My 
objection to this is primarily a moral 
one, but I am equally convinced that 
a loss of this national characteristic 
would be fatal to our economic position. 
For a function of the law-abiding 
character of our people is their pride in 
the quality of their work. In the short 
run, it is always possible to get away 
with inferior or dishonest materials and 
workmanship. The defects do not show 
until long after the price has been 
received. It is the moral sanction, not 
a legal sanction, which stops us doing 
this. And the moral sanction is that 
law-abiding character which we all now 
take for granted. I do not think it 
would survive another large dose of 
Socialism. . 

The third feature was the decision, 
after a good deal of hesitation and 
heart-searching, to nationalize the steel 
industry. I was not surprised at the 
heart-searching, because quite clearly 
the steel industry should not have been 
nationalized according to Herbert Mor- 
rison’s pragmatic test. It had not fallen 
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down on the job. It had increased its 
output from twelve to sixteen million 
tons a year, and its prices were muci 
lower than its foreign rivals. But it 
was a source of power. And it seemed 
that independent sources of power were 
no longer to be permitted. Here was a 
new and sinister doctrinal test. if 
Steel, why not Oil? Why not Food? 
Why not the Land? Why not the Press? 

All these three features threatened 
the political and social liberty of the 
individual to an alarming extent. And 
there was added thereto, a drive to 
by-pass the ordinary Courts of Justice 
and replace them with lay Tribunals, or 
“* People’s Courts’. I did not under- 
estimate the importance of “‘ economic” 
liberty, but I knew that this depended 
upon a foundation of political and 
social liberty, which in its turn depended 
on the law. Any invasion of these 
priorities leads sooner or later to 
plebiscites, totalitarianism and the pit. 

All these fears may seem rather 
extravagant to-day when the division 
in the Labour Party between the collec- 
tivists and the “regulators” is much 
more pronounced than it was six or 
seven years ago. Then no-one ever 
suggested, as some seem to insist to-day, 
that Socialism does not mean the 
nationalization of the means of produc- 
tion, distribution and exchange. Why, 
you may ask, did I not stay on and 
attempt to strengthen these regulators, 
try to stop further nationalization, to 
liberalize the planning machinery and 
to restore the due processes of law? 
The temptation indeed was very great. 
You must not think that it is easy or 
agreeable to do what 1 did. It was 
agony. I had in the Labour Party a 
small position and many friends. There 
were times when, to use Cardinal 
Newman’s phrase, it seemed treachery 
to stop and treachery to go on. 

But it is fair to say that there were 
even then many members of the Party 
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who were disturbed by the turn events 
had taken and these members now seem 
quite determined to preserve what they 
call “‘ the private sector.” 

I did not believe and I do not believe 


that the regulators, the Gaitskells and 


the Croslands, can make private indus- 
try and commerce really work. In his 
contribution to New Fabian Essays, 
Mr. Crosland writes: ‘“‘ Within the 
framework of the overall Government 
planning, the proper way to make the 
private sector responsive to the needs 
of the community is to make it com- 
petitive. The failure to do so was 
perhaps the greatest single failure of 
the post-1945 Labour Administration.” 

Competition involves getting ahead, 
doing one better than the other fellow. 
Competition is not pretty to watch. 
It is by no means popular among all 
capitalists, who often prefer the feather- 
bed of guaranteed profits and adminis- 
tered prices. It certainly involves a 
measure of bankruptcies. It brings 
rewards to some and failure to others. 
It exalts the efficient and debases the 
rest. Yet in the very same essay in 
which he pleads for competition, Mr. 
Crosland nails his colours to the mast 
of Equality. He and Mr. Roy Jenkins 
and others, having 
deserted nationalization, define Social- 
ism as Equality. Mr. Crosland writes: 
“ Equality meant not simply equality of 
opportunity on the American model, 
but equality of status in the widest 
sense—subjective as well as objective.” 

But for Mr. Jenkins’s essay, I should 
not have known what this meant. 
Mr. Jenkins, however, makes it clear 
that he means equality of reward, or as 
near thereto as can be got. The 
natural leaders of the working-class 
must not be “drained off” or 
“ creamed off ” by better education into 
managerial positions. Taxation is to 
be used, not merely to raise revenue, 
not merely to keep the poor and old 
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substantially 


from destitution, but to prevent anyone 
enjoying the rewards of his success, and 
all in the name of Equality. 

What is so surprising about Mr. 
Jenkins’s careful and moving essay is 
that he does not appreciate the imme- 
diate consequences of this prescription. 
It is to remove competition altogether 
from the private sector. It is capitalism 
without its mainspring. The main- 
spring of capitalism is profit. Without 
profit, capitalism will not work. 

This is a curious omission of Mr. 
Jenkins, for he recognizes the other 
great objection to such Equality. He 
sees the danger to Liberty. ‘‘ There are 
ways,” he writes, “‘ in which it is easier 
to tyrannize over a society of equals.” 
There are indeed. The spokesmen of 
liberty, the men who are prepared to 
stand up against the mighty totalitarian 
regimes, have been and must be men 
of some substance. It is not an accident 
that the most effective attack on Senator 
McCarthy to date was the Television 
programme of Mr. Ed. Murrow, spon- 
sored and paid for by that wealthy 
private corporation, the Aluminum 
Company of America. Can one really 
visualize any citizen in a State where 
all citizens were equally poor standing 
up to the immense power of a body 
such as a monopolistic B.B.C.? One 
has only to look two thousand miles 
to the East to see what I mean. 

You cannot operate private enter- 
prise on the basis of this sort of equality, 
“subjective or objective”. Nor do I 
think that the Labour Party can do it 
efficiently even without this extreme 
ideal. In every quarter of your Party, 
there is dislike of the whole idea of 
private profit. Even the mechanism 
of Joint Stock Companies is suspect. 
Take, for example, the attitude of the 
ex-Ministers. Many of these have the 
ability and the financial need to take 
directorships in private companies. 
They could contribute a lot to the 


running of such concerns. Yet they 
will not or dare not take this position 
because the word “ Director” is an 
emotive word. Occasionally one of 
them goes over to the enemy under the 
disguise of “‘ Economic Consultant.” 

The same suspicion, not to say envy, 
can be detected in the attitude towards 
investment in the Private Sector. Every- 
one regrets that not more of such 
investment occurred in 1953. I was 
struck by the air of injured puzzlement 
with which Mr. Crosland approached 
the phenomenon in his speech during 
the 1954 Budget Debates. He said 
(Hansard, Col. 462): “‘ The only reason 
why investment is as low as it is is 
because ofthe reluctance of the business 
community to spend more on capital 
investment. The problem is, therefore, 
a psychological one basically. There is 
some basic psychological failure on the 
part of the private enterprise commu- 
nity which prevents investment from 
being higher than it is. All the physical 
conditions exist to support a higher 
volume of capital expenditure than we 
have now.” 

There is no need to get so deeply 
Freudian about this. All investment 
involves a great risk. New businesses, 
or new machinery in old businesses, 
may turn out to have been a financial 
mistake. You are only going to put 
your money in, as opposed to having a 
good time by spending it now, if there 
is a chance of making a killing. But the 
taxation on so-called ‘“ unearned in- 
come” prohibits this. Far better to 
retire to Berkshire and spend it on a 
flock of sheep, from which you will get 
all sorts of fiscal treats. 

Constant sniping and narking at 
private industry, of which the attitude 
towards directorships and unearned 
income are but symptoms, is no way 
to encourage the growth of the competi- 
tive power of private industry, which is 
Mr. Crosland’s aim. It can only be 
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done by a Party which believes in 
private enterprise, for private enterprise 
depends on confidence, particularly 
confidence among foreign traders and 
investors. Rightly or wrongly, con- 
fidence is bound to be withheld from 
a Party which was built upon an opposi- 
tion to capitalism and which still funda- 
mentally dislikes the private sector. 

I have said enough to show why I did 
not stay with the regulators. They 
cannot succeed. They will get the 
worst of both worlds. Moreover, it 
would be highly distasteful to be 
required to go on mouthing the phrases 
about the wickedness of private profit 
even if you are not expected to do much 
about it. I prefer the attitude of Mr. 
John Strachey and others of the extreme 
Left. He writes: ‘‘ Our present social 
arrangements are essentially transi- 
tional.. We must push on to socialism 
or inevitably in the end we shall be 
pushed back.” He recognizes, it is 
true, the danger to economic efficiency 
in the progress to full-blooded collec- 
tivism. But the messianic call is 
stronger than that, stronger than such 
mundane considerations as higher pro- 
ductivity or the dollar gap. He writes: 
‘* To speak as if we nationalized indus- 
tries merely in order to increase their 
efficiency is to degrade the cause of 
Socialism to the calculus of a cost 
accountant.” 

There is a fine consistency about Mr. 
Strachey’s Socialism. He puts a moral 
cause above prosperity and. he is right 
to do so. If I had remained a member 
of the Labour Party, it could only have 
been as a Bevanite, that is to say as a 
Socialist in the old and correct sense of 
the word. For it was, as I have said, 
on moral grounds that I made my own 
choice. It was in the opposite direction 
to that of Mr. Strachey. Sooner or 
later the regulators in the Labour Party 
will have to make their choice one way 
or the other. ' 
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How strongly do they really value 


liberty, the liberty to make a success or | 


to make a mess of your own life? This 
is a problem of values about which it 
is fruitless to argue. It soon strikes at 
one’s religious beliefs, at the point when 
one enquires what is the reason for our 
existence here on earth. I do not think 
that we are empowered by God to see 
that financial rewards are fixed by the 
State on an egalitarian basis. Indeed, 
I regard it as an arrogation or usurpa- 
tion of spiritual functions by the 
temporal power, just as it would be if 
men’s faces, as well as their purses, were 
to be equalized by compulsory plastic 
surgery. And men’s faces, or more 
particularly women’s faces, can be 
sources of power or of enjoyment just 
as differential in effect as their purses. 
Such “‘ parities of esteem ” are a perver- 
sion and therefore a heresy of the doc- 
trine that we are all of equal importance 
in the sight of God. 

To me the laws and vetoes of the 
State must be kept at the minimum 
necessary for the prevention of hardship 
and want and for the preservation of 
full employment. The level of that 
minimum has been considerably raised 
in the programme of the Conservative 
Party since the advent of Mr. Butler 
and the One Nation Group. It must 
never be forgotten that the Conserva- 
tive Party has modified its doctrines in 
the last ten years just as much if not 
more than the official Labour Party. 
Every now and then, I find that it has 
raised it too high. In the recent Agri- 
cultural (Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill, 
we made a new crime, while no-one was 
looking, that of “ sorting” or stirring- 
up pig swill buckets! I cannot believe 
that the overwhelming majority of the 
agricultural population accept the 
necessity for such a new crime, however 
desirable the end. It and its like will 
involve a great addition to the regular 
or irregular police forces, in which I 


include the enforcement officers. The 
regular and independent tribunals, that 
is to say the lay magistrates, will strain 
against finding accused persons guilty. 
In more serious “‘ economic” crimes of 


this sort, juries will tend to acquit in 


the face of the evidence, as they always 
have done down the centuries when they 
dislike the law or its penalties. If, 
therefore, the Executive is determined 
on enforcing such laws, it will inevitably 
in the end be driven to removing them 
from the independent Courts of law 
and erecting tribunals more amenable 
to its wishes. 

A fortiori will this occur if and when 
the Labour Party raises the minimum 
level to the height required by the 
operation of “ The Positive State”. 
Already, in the case of “ Red Petrol,” 
we found the Labour Government 
reversing the historic presumption of 
innocence. It could do no other. It 
will be driven to this and worse. If it 
is serious in its proclaimed ends, it will 
reach them only when it has suspended 
the operation of the Common Law, the 
independent judiciary and the police 
force as we know it. 

You have been very patient with 
these savage attacks upon your beliefs. 
I will now desist from them and con- 
clude with two thoughts on political 
conversion as such. Is it too easy or 
too difficult? Should someone like 
myself, who has confessed to a mistake, 
retire from the arena altogether ? 

Political conversion, in my view, 
should be like divorce. Public opinion 
should make it difficult but not impos- 
sible. But, in fact, unlike Divorce, 
Political Conversion is becoming harder 
rather than easier. It has become 
almost impossible for the middle-aged 
and old. In the nineteenth century and 
up until 1931, changes of party seem to 
have been fairly frequent. But the 
growing power of the machines of both 
parties plus the trauma inflicted on the 
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Labour Party by the events of 1931 have 
attached to the process a moral stigma 
altogether too powerful. It is not good 
for the country and it is not good for 
any political party to keep as prisoners 
within it people who want or would 
want to leave it, but for the cries of 
“* Judas ”’ or worse. 

There is a good deal at first sight to 
be said for the view that after one has 
made one mistake, one may well make 
another and that therefore one should 
retire altogether. After all, there is no 
obligation to be a politician, at least in 
England, unlike some Continental coun- 
tries where politics are such an organic 
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part of life that you cannot join a 


_ football club without declaring yourse!f 


a Christian Democrat or a Social 
Peasant or some such affiliation. 

The fallacy of this argument in my 
case is that I do not regard myself as 
having made a mistake by joining the 
Labour Party in the circumstances of 
1934, in particular the circumstances 
of an unreformed Conservative Party 
and a Labour Party with its immediate 
programme before it instead of behind 
it. I do not see why it should be taken 
as axiomatic that one Party is always 
right all the time. 

, CHARLES FLETCHER-COOKE. 
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By THE HON. SIR HAROLD NICOLSON 


lating material for a book on 

manners. I have found it difficult 
to isolate my theme from three con- 
flicting elements, namely ethics, tribal 
superstitions, and etiquette. Yet it is 
surely permissible to distinguish be- 
tween a social code and ordinary kind- 
ness of heart, even as it is necessary to 
separate “‘ good manners ” from taboos 
and totems on the one hand, and 
ceremonial on the other. 

Society manners have, it will be 
agreed, but little to do with what is 
known as “ the manners of the heart.” 
Many rules of behaviour have been 
devised for the purpose of emphasizing 
an individual’s own status and dignity, 
rather than for the purpose of preserving 
others from embarrassment or unease. 
And there have always existed men and 
women whose sympathies are as cold 
as jade, but whose manners are of the 
most lacquered polish, even as there 
have been people of rough exterior 
whose hearts have been soft as mice. 


Pict some time I have been accumu- 


Some of our conventions, such as the 
smile of greeting and the outstretched 
hand, are survivals from the pliocene 
period. It is many years ago since the 
first pithecanthropus realized that it was 
convenient, when encountering another 
pithecanthropus, to make preliminary 
signs indicative of amicable, rather 
than hostile, intent. Although many 
of the taboos and superstitions of 
primitive communities may be due to 
ignorant fear, some of them certainly 
represent a theory of manners, vestigial 
remains of which survive in polite 
society to-day. It is not easy to dis- 
entangle these tribal customs and 
superstitions from the social conven- 
tions of a civilized society. 

Among oriental peoples, such as 
the Arabs, the Persians, and the 
Chinese, manners have become stylized 
and even crystallized: religion, philo- 
sophy and metaphysics have been en- 
tangled in ceremonial. To our Western 
minds this elaboration of politeness 
amounts at moments to a denial of 
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courtesy, in that it imposes on the 
stranger a formula of which he is 
ignorant and a procedure that strains 
his patience. Even so great a teacher, 
and so admirable a civil servant, as 
Confucius leaves us in a mood of 
bewilderment. True it is that he 
invented the doctrine that “the 
superior man” should never do to 
another what he would not wish done 
to himself (an axiom that is the founda- 
tion of all civility) yet his passion for 
“the proprieties” and “the elegant 
regulations ’’ appears to us to bear but 
slight relation to normal human con- 
duct. It was Confucius who bequeathed 
to his countrymen a rigid tradition of 
ceremonial which found expression in 
such elaborate manuals of etiquette as 
the I-Li, the Chou-Li, and the Li-Chi. 
To our impatient temperaments the 
postures and charades therein enjoined 
are unworthy of the energies or dig- 
nities of man. Etiquette, in my view, 
therefore, should be distinguished nicely 
from good manners. 

How, therefore, in studying the 
evolution of manners, are we to avoid 
the three digressions of ethics, super- 
stition and ceremonial? A_ useful 
thread of enquiry is, I suggest, the 


Care must of course be taken not to 
confuse the deportment expected of an 
adult with the rules of civility estab- 
lished, in every generation, for the 
instruction and discipline of the young. 


’ Even the denizens of the Lascaux caves 


consideration of deportment as incul-. 


cated and practised at different stages 
of European civilization. Every crea- 
tive period in human history has 
evolved for itself a model of excellence, 
such as “ the perfect knight ” or “ the 
ideal gentleman,” and each of these 
types has adopted a particular deport- 
ment, meaning thereby a special mode 
of demeanour, carriage and address. 
An examination of successive theories 
of deportment will tell us much about 
the varying levels of civility at any 
given age, about the then existing 
relations between the sexes, and about 
the ideals of conduct admired by the 
ruling classes and imitated by their 
subordinates and successors. 
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must have observed the principle that 
little boys and girls should be seen and 
not heard; and the many manuals of 
good conduct that survive might be 
ill-interpreted if we were to assume 
that the regulations therein laid down 
were intended to apply to adults as well 
as to children. Yet these manuals are 
instructive in that they indicate the 
sort of personality which, at a given 
stage of society, it was thought fitting 
to produce. 

In considering, for instance, the 
deportment considered desirable in a 
gentleman of fifth-century Athens, we 
should be misled if we attach too much 
importance to the extremely strict regu- 
lations established for the behaviour 
of the young. In a society in which 
paederasty was an accepted, and indeed 
valued, institution, the deportment im- 
posed on boys of good family was as 
demure as that expected of Jane 
Austen’s heroines. They were accom- 
panied to and from their schools or 
gymnasiums by pedagogues, carefully 
selected from among the more elderly 
and reliable of the household slaves. 
These aged servitors would gabble in 
the sunshine together, leaning on their 
high walking sticks, while their charges 
played ball, or wrestled, or listened 
agape to the truly remarkable discus- 
sions being conducted between Socrates 
and Agathon in the shade of the sur- 
rounding portico. The- boys, on their 
passage through the streets of Athens, 
were supposed to keep their eyes glued 
to the ground, looking neither to the 
right nor to the left. They were not 
expected to speak to their elders unless 
spoken to, and even then they were 
taught to manifest shyness and to 


blush. It was regarded as effeminate 
for boys to have their hair cut too short 
or to scratch their heads with the fore- 
finger. At meals a boy was taught to 
take his food in the right hand and to 
hold his bread, or push-piece, in the 
left; he should help himself to salt 
with one finger only. Above all the 
utmost importance was attached to 
deportment, which they called schéma- 
tismos. A boy was taught how to 
arrange his kiton, how to keep his thighs 
close together when seated, how to 
rise gracefully and how to smooth the 
sand on his school-bench when he 
left. The Greeks considered that no 
man could claim to be a gentleman 
unless he walked elegantly. The gym- 
nastic instructor Hippomachus used to 
boast that he could recognize any of 
his own pupils from a distance by the 
beauty of their gait, “even when they 
were carrying home a leg of mutton.” 
These were the manners inculcated into 
the blushing youths, such as Lysis or 
Charmides, whom Socrates teased and 
taught. The deportment expected of 
them had its disadvantages. Xenophon 
tells us, for instance, that Charmides 
went on blushing for the rest of his 
life, thereby ruining what promised to 
be an efficient political career. Yet 
on the whole this discipline did produce 
that esoteric type, the Athenian gentle- 
man. 

As we know, the Athenian gentleman, 
the kaloskagathos, was expected to 
possess thirteen moral, and six intel- 
lectual, virtues. The names of these 
qualities and capacities are as beautiful 
as Ionic columns, shining against the 
sea. In so far as deportment was con- 
cerned, the gentleman was expected to 
walk slowly and with great dignity; he 
should never make unkind jokes about 
other people, unless it was “ his inten- 
tion to insult’; he should, when 
speaking in public, never extend his 
right. arm outside his cloak; in his 
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diction he should avoid the juxtaposi- 
tion of vowels; and he should never 
laugh either loud or long, a habit 
which, as Aristotle rightly observe:, 
“is a form of derangement and deceit.” 
Above all, the perfect gentleman must 
have a handsome appearance, since 
personal ugliness “sullies felicity.” 
Even though the good gentleman could 
not always, as Xenophon pointed out, 
be beautiful as well, then at least 
he should be able passionately to 
admire beauty in others. The im- 
portance attached to estheticism is 
essentially Athenian, and does not 
occur in subsequent ideologies. The 
Greeks had many words to describe 
vulgarity: among them was apeirokalia, 
which meant absence of all esthetic 
sense. Physical beauty for them was 
of such transcendant value that they 
even forgave Alcibiades, a man who 
in England would have been asked to 
resign from his club. They admired 
self-control and continence, but they 
admired thumos even more. “‘ A man,” 
wrote Plato, “ought to be both as 
passionate and as gentle as possible.” 
The deportment implied by this excel- 
lent ideal would not, in any way, have 
commended itself to Dr. Thomas 
Arnold. 

The Romans, who possessed no 
sense of fun, took a dreary view of 
deportment. I admit that they washed 
even more frequently than the Greeks, 
that they understood women better, 
and that their gravity was great. I 
admit that they had some slight con- 
ception of vulgarity and that Trimalchio 
was a type of person whom, under the 
Republic, they despised. I admit also 
that they were a people who for eight 
hundred years had been incessantly at 
war and done it well. I admit that they 
were excellent lawyers, engineers and 
administrators. But their theories of 


‘deportment, as their ideas of refinement, 
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typically Roman, occasionally made 
jokes and I suppose that at least his 
slaves greeted these frightful lumps of 
lead with some hilarity. But he also 
was so obsessed by gravitas that he 
was shocked by any exhibition of 
natural high spirits. ‘‘ No man,” he 
once thundered “‘ should ever dance, 
unless he be either drunk or mad” 
(Nemo enim saltat sobrius nisi insanat). 
Once the Romans abandoned their 
gravitas, they lost the only quality that 
gave them any sense of deportment. 
Trimalchio ceases to be a caricature of 
a new-rich Levantine, and becomes a 
perfectly accurate portrait of a Roman 
senator of wealth and luxury under the 
Emperors. The Romans, I admit, 
bequeathed a certain sense of order 
and sanitation to their successors. But 
they did not bequeath a grain of taste. 

How far more attractive, once 
Europe began to emerge from the Dark 
Ages, was the deportment expected in 
the age of chivalry! It was thought 
bad form in those days for a young 
man to display a melancholy demea- 


nour, unless he were passionately, © 


hopelessly, and above all avowedly, in 
love. The theory of chivalry, of Je gay 
saber, was a theory of adventure and 
enjoyment. The motto of the trouba- 
dour was jouyr loyalement de son estre. 
In our own literature we have a perfect 
picture of the ideal deportment of a 
young man in that bespangled age. 
The squire who accompanies the knight 
his father in the Canterbury Tales is 
twenty years of age, wears an embroi- 
dered surcoat, writes poetry, dances 
delicately, can sketch landscapes and 
play the lute, is continually and exces- 
sively in love, is as happy as a May 
meadow and sings the whole way from 
Southwark to Chartham along the 
Pilgrim’s Way: 

Courteys he was, lowly and servisable 

And carf bifor his fader at the table. 


A whole pattern of behaviour comes 
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alive in Chaucer’s few and fascinating 
lines. 

Again I take up the thread of deport- 
ment and it leads me to Italy of the 


-Renaissance and to the Cortigiano. 


Amid all the tiresome refinements and 
pedantries of the court of Urbino, there 
is one lesson that Castiglione teaches, 
and it is significant. Deportment, he 
tells us, should never be studied or 
artificial: it should be acquired as a 
second nature. For this a certain 
degree of absentmindedness, or sprezza- 
tura, is required, since no’ gentleman 
has ever become one by taking pains. 
True refinement should never be self- 
conscious: itshould unobtrusively exist, 
Even as a new suit should be massaged 
slightly before it is displayed in public 
so that no observer will detect its 
newness, so also, according to Castig- 
lione, should even the most courtly 
manners appear to fit naturally, and 
be carried off with carefully studied 
nonchalance, or sprezzatura. 

The French manuals of the seven- 
teenth century do not repeat this 
excellent advice. For them the only 
possible deportment to be acquired by 
a man of good family was that per- 
taining at the court of Versailles. We 
are well aware from the many memoirs 
of the period that the manners of the 
French courtiers in the century. of 
Louis XIV were such as would be 
deplored to-day in Lagos or Tonga. 
The manuals disclose indeed an ex- 
tremely low standard of ordinary 
cleanliness or decency. The idea per- 
sisted that washing was bad for the 
skin and that cold water was the origin 
of all manner of diseases. The King 
himself, on rising from his heavy bed, 
permitted nothing in the way of ablu- 
tion beyond the application to his hand 
of a dab of cotton wool soaked in 
spirits of wine. The manuals advise 
young men who come to Versailles from 
the provinces, always to spit under, and 
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not either above or on, the dinner table. 
If, moreover, they spit on the carpet in 
the drawing-room they must be careful 
immediately to place their foot over 
the place where they have spat. But 
neither drawing-room nor table man- 
ners are accorded much scope in the 
French manuals of etiquette during 
the seventeenth century. The advice 
given is almost exclusively confined to 
directing a young man, fresh from the 
provinces, how to indicate by his 
demeanour his knowledge of the exact 
rank possessed by the person he is 
addressing. In reading these manuals, 
as in reading the memoirs of Saint 
Simon and others, or even the letters of 
Madame de Sévigné, we are impressed 
by the enormous importance assumed 
in their minds by such minor aspects 
of civility as precedence, ceremonial, 
covering or uncovering the head, pick- 
ing for lice or fleas, or handing ladies 
to their coach. We are left with the 
impression that at Versailles, as at 
Peking, good manners and deportment 
degenerated into an intricate game, the 
rules of which must be learnt and 
observed by any person seeking 
advancement. Here if ever was a 
purely class, or court, code of deport- 
ment, which had nothing to do, either 
with ethics, or with human kindness, 
or even with the ordinary facilities of 
social intercourse. Even the most 
squalid of their intrigues were per- 
formed with a certain stateliness, as of 
a minuet to the music of Lulli. It must 
indeed have been excruciating torture 
for a young man, who might be shy, 
who might be unversed in the ways 
of the great world, to appear at Ver- 
sailles and consider how many and 
how formidable were the bricks that he 
was certain to drop; since the courtiers 
of Louis XIV, although unbridled in 
the indecency of their language, in the 
materialism and snobbishness of their 
ideas,- were as insistent on correctness 
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of deportment as were the Chinese, the 
Persians or the Trobriander islanders. 

Finally there comes the Industrial 
Revolution and an ever increasing 
fusion of categories and classes. Ii 
place of the former courtoisie and 
civilité we have gentility. The deport- 
ment regarded as “ elegant” or “ gen- 
teel’’ by Jane Austen and her world 
would doubtless have been derided as 
absurdly provincial by such contem- 
poraries as Charles James Fox and the 
Devonshire House circle. Yet as the 
nineteenth century progresses it was 
the genteel, aided by the evangelicals, 
that triumphed. In France, Louis 
Philippe, in England, Queen Victoria, 
became the symbols of respectability. 
Deportment ceased to be a convenient 
medium for social intercourse and 
became a tyrannical imposition. 

It would be agreeable to conclude 
that, owing to the operation of three 
liberating factors, the present genera- 
tion of Englishmen have been released 
from Victorian inhibitions. It is true 
that the lavish manners of the Edward- 
ian decade did render London society 
less captious and more gay. It is true 
that two most expensive wars and a 
rapid increase in social conscience have 
impoverished the rich. And it is true 
that since 1914 we have become 
familiar with the easier and less snob- 
bish manners of the American people. 
Yet it would seem that every genera- 
tion creates its own shibboleths and its 
own solecisms. It is true that in 
London to-day smart society is no 
longer smart, and that the old strain of 
competition has been relaxed. These 
benefits, however, have been counter- 
acted by an increased self-conscious- 
ness on the part of the middle and 
lower-middle classes, who in_ their 
desire to emulate the cultured accents 
of the B.B.C. or the glamour of film 
heroes and heroines, have lost their 
former naturalness and are becoming 
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as affected as were the dandies, the 
macaronis, and the incroyables of a 
century and a half ago. It would seem, 
indeed, that any complex society, 
possessing a long heritage of class 
distinctions, re-invents those distinc- 
tions at a different level when once 


every thirty years invented to torment 
the young. 

Let us hope that the ever-increasing 
influence upon our manners now being 
exercised by the United States will 
teach us that manners are service to 
others, and that deportment is an 


they begin to merge at the top. In this inconvenience. 


manner, new rules of deportment are HAROLD NICOLSON. 


UNPUBLISHED POEM 


By WALTER DE LA MARE 


TIME, LOVE AND LIFE 


I saw young Time with laughter in his eyes 
And all a mist of sunshine in his hair, 

He went with bow enarched where sweetly cries 
The brook of tribulation dipping down 

Into a place of solitude, and air 

Made sad with falling roses overblown. 


He stoop’d, he drank, and gathered up his mouth 
As if with some old childish petulance; 

And all the light unshaded of the South 

Smote on his face; on, wild and ruinous, 

The grey and ivy of his inheritance, 

Myrtle and hearts-ease, lichen, and green moss. 


And yet the gloom was fair as with a star 
When his strange youthfulness on heedless foot 
Came singing like a woodlark from afar, 

The very waters with a silenced wave 

Took go!d in shadow at the willow-root, 

And light unto the leaves his passing gave. 


But in his solitude seemed still to brood 

The songs of them who come no more to sing, 
And in his cypresses a faint dream showed 

Of other trees’ first flowers passed away ;— 
Ev’n in his youth a thought of sorrowing, 
And in his gold a twilight still and grey. 
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But always answered him amid his groves “ the | 
A voice intense and wilder ev’n than his, saliva. 
Whose sweet insistency showed me it was Love’s, of the 
Mocking young Time in labyrinthine glooms in Do. 
From the strange borders of his Paradise, of “t 
Whither, too, Time only in echo comes. conta! 
sible t 
So, as it seemed, an echo and a dream In | 
The voice of both was jargoning, half vain, count 
Half ever lovely; and their haunt did seem Britat 
Thorn, or all-silent moss, a vision seen comin 
Soon before morning ere light fall again find i 
On eyes that ev’n asleep toward morning lean. | other, 
Repre 
Surely, too, following that water deep physi 
And secret with unnumbered shadowiness, becor 
Which, sleeping, seems but only mocking sleep, of the 
Time shall at last with eyes Death cannot dim — 
Scan one close portal amid his cypresses, Mews 
And Death in solitude awaiting him. rg 
." had t 
Love calleth ever, tangled, and high, and sweet; Grst | 
Life knows not whither, though he, following, drive 
Run all the way with Time until he meet toppl 
Death too, and leave unfound his urgent quest, “ Bec 
Leave too his love-inhaunted sorrowing, city)’ 
Leave all dreams else to take his little rest. latiot 
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“the headquarters of tobacco-tinctured 
saliva.” Frances Trollope, the mother 
of the novelist, wrote a decade earlier 
in Domestic Manners of the Americans 
of “the loathsome spitting from the 
contamination of which it was impos- 
sible to protect our dresses.” 

In general this question of why two 
countries like the United States and 
Britain, with a common language, 
common traditions and common ideals, 
find it so easy to misunderstand each 
other, has puzzled many others besides 
Representative Hart. Criticism of the 
physical characteristics of America has 
become out-dated. For example, one 
of the wonders of modern America is its 
magnificent road system. But an early 
visitor, the poet Thomas Moore, com- 
plained in 1803 that the roads were so 
bad that passengers in a stage-coach 


had to act like a bobsledge crew and lean . 


first one way and then another at the 
driver’s instruction to keep it from 
toppling over. Moore found the 
“ Federal City (if it must be called a 
city)” an indication of “ arrogant specu- 
lation and premature ruin.” Dickens 
called Washington “ the city of magni- 
ficent intentions.” Those intentions 
have now been realized. But criticism 
of personal characteristics has remained 
steadily in set channels from the earliest 
times. Take the American Congress- 
man’s complaint that foreigners con- 
sider Americans “ materialistic bar- 
barians.” Thomas Moore talks in the 
preface to his Odes, Epistles and other 
Poems of the “unpolished state of 
society in general.’ Mrs. Trollope 
found American friendliness bordered 
on familiarity and was puzzled how to 
receive “ their uncouth advances.” Sir 
Lepel Griffin, described by Matthew 
Arnold as “‘a very acute and distin- 
guished Indian official,” said after 
visiting the United States: ‘“* There is 
no country calling itself civilized where 
One would rather not live than in 
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America, except Russia.” Thomas 
Moore noted among Americans “a 
maturity in most of the vices and all 
the pride of civilization, while they are 
still so remote from its elegant charac- 
teristics.” 

One reason why so many visitors 
have been disappointed in America is 
probably that they have been led to 
expect too much. Sad histories of G.I. 
brides, who went to America after the 
war believing from their trips to the 
cinema that every American home had 
its private swimming pool, have often 
been told. But their experience is not 
unique. Moore says he “went to 
America with prepossessions by no 
means unfavourable, and indeed rather 
indulged in many of those illusive ideas 
with respect to the purity of govern- 
ment and the primitive happiness of the 
people which I had early imbibed in my 
native country . . . the Western world 
has long been looked upon as a retreat 
from real or imaginary oppression; as 
the Elysian Atlantis where persecuted 
patriots might find their visions realized 
and be welcomed by kindred spirits to 
liberty and repose. I was completely 
disappointed in every flattering expecta- 
tion which I had formed.” He de- 
scribed the “ levelling system ”’ applied 
to education which produced “‘ a most 
extensive equality of ignorance.” The 
same complaints are still made about 
American education, though usually 
with the kinder suggestion that in 
seeking to bring everybody up to mini- 
mum standard the more brilliant stu- 
dents are given less encouragement and 
opportunity than in Britain. What did 
Americans of that early period think of 
English education? In a dog-eared 
American Modern Geography, published 
in 1835, which I picked up recently, 
** simplified and adapted to the capacity 
of Youth,” the other side of the picture 
is given. At the close of each chapter 
there is a stock-taking in which, after 
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due tributes to Oxford and Cambridge, 
the “most celebrated’ of European 
universities, a question on the state of 
education is answered thus. “ Instead 
of being diffused through all ranks of 
society as in the United States it is 
confined to the higher and middle 
classes, who spare no pains or expense 
in acquiring a liberal and finished edu- 
cation. But the lower classes are 
generally ignorant, superstitious and 
degraded.”” The same text-book states: 
“The English are intelligent, brave, 
industrious and enterprising, but possess 
great national pride.’ English visitors 
to America from the earliest days 
objected to the “ national pride” and 
boastfulness of Americans. So _ the 
strictures are mutual and cancel each 
other out. 

Mrs. Trollope and her husband, like 
Moore, also expected too much. At 
least they failed to make the success 
they had hoped for of a general store 
they started at Cincinnati. But Mrs. 
Trollope’s chief trouble appears to 
have been that she was an inveterate 
snob. She was shocked at being 
formally introduced to a_ milliner 
‘* standing behind her counter,” at bad 
behaviour at table—‘the frightful 
manner of feeding with their knives.” 
She found it absurd that she should get 
“help ” instead of “ hiring servants,” 
She noted: “It is more than petty 
treason to the Republic to call a free 
citizen a servant.” You still get 
“help,” if you can, and the difficulties 
of doing so in America are now no 
greater than in England, so time has 
obliterated this complaint. Mrs. Trol- 
lope is prone to sweeping and un- 
flattering generalizations such as: “ All 
the freedom enjoyed in America beyond 
what is enjoyed in England is enjoyed 
solely by the disorderly at the expense 
of the orderly.” Mrs. Trollope, in 
short, was not the type who would 
have been sponsored by the British 


Information Service to-day as a paid 
lecturer in the United States. 

Yet any modern British resident in 
America would sympathize with her 
complaint that she unexpectedly caused 
offence by using words “to which | 
had never heard an objectionable mean- 
ing attached”’ at home. An amusing 
instance of the difficulties caused by 
minor variations in language occurred 
when a British group arrived during the 
war to negotiate the purchase of some 
prefabricated American houses for 
bombed-out areas. The price had to be 
kept down, so the Americans proposed 
that noneoftheclosets should havedoors. 
The British group, slightly embarrassed, 
suggested this was most immodest. The 
Americans, slightly surprised, announced 
that there was nothing unusual in this, for 
many American homes had closets with 
no doors. One could always put upa 
curtain to keep out the dust. It was 
some time before the British realized 
that the Americans were talking about 
cupboards while they were talking about 
something quite different. 

Mrs. Trollope’s complaints about the 
treatment of Indians and negroes were 
better founded than most of her other 
complaints. Harriet Martineau, the 
economist, another British woman visi- 
tor, was as outraged as Mrs. Trollope 
at slavery. Like Moore, she apparently 
arrived expecting too much and won- 
dered why the traveller should be “ so 
depressed by evils as he finds himself in 
the midst of long idealized objects.” 
She concluded that the abolitionists 
were the only happy people in America. 
““ They have not staked their peace on 
anything so unreal as money or fame.” 

Dickens was a more sympathetic 
visitor who at least realized that 
differences were a two-way street. “ An 
American court of law is as odd a 
sight as, I suppose, an English court of 
law would be to an American.” But 
when he stated that “ they certainly are 
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not a humorous people” he evidently 
had forgotten, or had never heard, that 
similar American complaints’ about the 
British were (and still are) widespread. 
Unlike Mrs. Trollope, he was no snob. 
The well-dressed workers pleased him: 
“T like to see the humbler classes of 
society careful of their dress and 
appearance.” He would certainly not 
have been offended at being formally 
introduced to a milliner. He found 
Washington unpleasant—“ Few people 
would live in Washington, I take it, 
who were not obliged to reside there ” 
—and Washington’s politicians even 
more so; people in other countries 
who would naturally enter politics “‘ do 
here recoil the farthest from that 
degradation.”” Dickens thought Ameri- 
can newspapers a scandal. In this at 
least he agreed with Mrs. Trollope, who 
wrote of “the immense exhalation of 
periodical trash.”” The usual complaint 
visitors make about American news- 
papers to-day is not that they are too 
light but too heavy—particularly in a 
strictly literal sense. A Sunday paper 
weighing a couple of pounds is quite a 
burden. As for the trivial nature of its 
news, the British popular Press in the last 
fifty years has seen to it that there can be 
no invidious comparisons on that score. 


ITS CRITICS 


Fortunately all British visitors and 
residents in America have not furthered 
the legend about which Mr. Hart so 
recently complained. A single Bryce, 
whose work is still a standard reference 
book in the United States, should out- 
weigh a dozen Mrs. Trollopes. Speak- 
ing personally, as a modern resident of 
the United States capital, I might agree 
with Dickens that few people would 
live in Washington unless they had to, 
but that is because of its climate and in 
this I differ in no respect from Ameri- 
cans. I should be hard put to it, if 
asked to describe the difficulties and 
differences of life here as compared 
with England; the differences do not 
constitute difficulties, and the difficulties 
are not due to differences. In short, I 
should rewrite Sir Lepel Griffin’s com- 
ment as follows: “* There is no country 
calling itself civilized where I would 
rather live than in America, except 
England.” If the unholy alliance of 
Senator McCarran and the British 
Treasury could only be broken, so that 
more British people could visit and see 
America, there would be greater oppor- 
tunity for more of my compatriots to 
reach the same conclusion. 


Denys SMITH. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 


“THE following is an extract from 
“American Affairs” by A. 
Maurice Low, appearing in The 

National Review for June, 1904:— 


We are about to witness in the United 
States one of the most remarkable 
Presidential campaigns in the history of 
elections. Remarkable because there is 
no real issue to be fought over, and issues 
have to be artificially created; doubly 
remarkable because both sides enter on 
the conflict in a mood so listless and so 


apathetic that one would be almost 
inclined to believe that both conceded 
to the other the hopelessness of victory, 
and recognized the futility of fighting 
with desperation facing inevitable defeat. 
No more marked contrast is to be found 
than the campaign of 1896, when Mr. 
Bryan for the first time offered himself 
to the electors, and that of this year, 
unless all the signs are at fault, or some- 
thing shall occur later to quicken the 
lagging political pulse. Then the pas- 
sions of men were stirred as they had 
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not been since the days immediately 
preceding the Civil War, when the 
matchless oratory of Lincoln thrilled 
the nation, and human liberty was at 
stake and war hung in the balance. 
The Bryan campaign played passion 
against passion; it fused all that was 
best and worst; it was at one and the 
same time emotional and hysterical, 
calculating and brutal, it was the most 
sordid and the most unselfish matching 
of forces America has ever known; it 
was so illogical that it was farcical, and 
so sincere that it was magnificent. The 
men who opposed Bryan did so because 
they believed his success meant their 
ruin, and to most men self-preservation is 
an even stronger motive than patriotism; 
the men who championed Bryan did so 
because they believed that by his success 
would be restored to them rights that 
they had allowed to be stolen from them, 
and liberty is as potent as self-interest to 
arouse passion. 

This year there is nothing to strike the 
chord of emotion. The strings are 
silent, for no master hand calls them into 
life. Strange as the statement may 
sound to English readers, whose per- 
pective is blurred by three thousand 
miles of open sea, Mr. Roosevelt does 
not arouse a tithe of the enthusiasm that 
Mr. McKinley did; not a fragment of 
the passionate devotion that inspired the 
followers of Bryan with almost religious 
fervour. For in all truth it must be said 
that to the American people their Presi- 
dent issomewhat ofanenigma; somewhat 
perplexing; somewhat opposed to their 
traditional conception of the President... 

Roosevelt is neither McKinley nor 
Bryan; Roosevelt is neither bourgeois 
nor sans-culotte, and that is not an 
element of strength in a Republic. It 
has often been said that the conspi- 
cuously great men—intellectually great 
—have never been selected for the 
Presidency, and that the Presidents have 
all been, what one may call without 
offence, representative middle-class men. 
It is not necessary to examine too closely 


into the accuracy of the statement, 
perhaps it is only necessary to suggest 
that it is not unnatural that a democracy 
should be a trifle suspicious of a genius, 
and would prefer the dull level of 
mediocrity rather than brilliancy in a 
form which it cannot quite comprehend. 
And it is this inability firmly to grasp 
his character that has given Mr. Roose- 
velt a more slender hold on the affections 
of the American people than one would 
naturally expect. If he were more 
commonplace and less many-sided, if 
he could only persuade the American 
people to believe that he was a rather 
dull and unimaginative man, who was 
content with the same things that satisfy 
the middle class, that class which forms 
the majority would find in his dullness 
wisdom, and his lack of imagination, 
caution, and proclaim him accord- 
ingly. ... 

These things explain why there is, thus 
far, little enthusiasm among the Repub- 
lican masses. On the other side, among 
the Democrats, there is almost equal 
apathy. Every indication now points 
to the nomination of Chief Justice 
Alton B. Parker, of the New York 
Court of Appeals . . . He is a man 
of the most estimable private character, 
and he ranks high in the estimation of 
members of the Bar of New York, 
although no one has ever accused him 
of being the possessor of transcendental 
abilities. But those are not qualities to 
commend him to the multitude or to fire 
their zeal. In no country in the world 
perhaps does the personal element count 
for so much as it does in American 
politics. In England parties and issues 
mean much more than persons, except 
in the case of Mr. Gladstone, who 
aroused his followers to the same pitch 
of enthusiasm that Mr. Bryan did; and 
who spoke from railway trains and on 
station platforms. The American wants 
to vote for a personality even if he knows 
that the issue is greater than the man. 
In the event, as is well known, Mr. 


Roosevelt was elected. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


SOMETHING FOR THE SUMMER“ 


By ERIC GILLETT 


NE of the most interesting 
C )iteas phenomena of the sum- 

mer is the first choice of 
an organization called The Poetry Book 
Society. The Society designs to select 
chosen and recommended books 
throughout the year. A _ perceptive 
committee has taken as 
choice The Death Bell: Poems and 
Ballads, by Mr. Vernon Watkins. 
Mr. Watkins has earned a grow- 
ing reputation not only for his 
previous books of verse but also for 
the excellence of his poetry readings. 
I am relieved to discover that in his new 
collection of poems he pursues his 
thoughtful and mainly traditional 
course. That is to say, one can read a 
poem, get pleasure from it, and return 
to it repeatedly with ever-growing 
appreciation for the beauties, gifts of 
language and of thought. I have an 
idea that if a Poetry Book Society had 
been founded in the 1930’s it would 
have offered us a great deal of grim, 
grinding, puzzle-corner stuff, and that 
the readers who attempted a solution 
would have found themselves without 
much reward. To-day there is a 
merciful change of scene. Mr. Watkins 
is one of a number of promising poets 
who have spacious vocabularies, clarity 
of thought, a well-developed metrical 
sense, and a strong impulse to express 
themselves in verse. I understand that 
the number of subscribers to the Poetry 
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Book Society is small. If the selections 
continue to reach the standard of The 
Death Beil it should soon reach a satis- 
factory figure. I should like to wish the 
new venture success. . 

Since Izaak Walton wrote his en- 
chanting Lives, George Herbert had 
not received a great deal of attention 
from the literary critics and historians 
until the present century. In the last 
two years there have been three good 
studies of himself and his works, of 
which the most recent is Professor 
Joseph H. Summer’s George Herbert: 
his Religion and Art. Professor 
Summers believes in making his point 
immediately and with a minimum of 
fuss. His preface begins: “ The major 
impression of this book is that George 
Herbert, the parson-poet of seventeenth 


* The Death Bell: Poems and Ballads. 
By Vernon Watkins. Faber & Faber. 10s. 6d. 
George Herbert: his Religion and Art. By 


Professor Joseph H. Summers. Chatto & 
Windus. 21s. 
The Dark is Light Enough: a Winter 


Comedy. By Christopher Fry. Cumberlege 
O.U.P. 8s. 6d. 

Tibetan Journey. By George N. Patterson. 
Faber & Faber. 15s. 

Raft of Despair. By Ensio Tiira. Hutchin- 
son. 10s. 6d. 

The Sacred Forest. By Pierre-Dominique 
Gaisseau. Translated by Alan Ross. Weiden- 
feld & Nicolson. 18s. 

The Boat Race. By Gordon Ross. Hodder 
& Stoughton. 16s. 

Wisden’s Cricketers’ Almanack. Edited by 
Norman Preston. Sporting Handbooks Ltd. 
Limp Linen, 12s. 6d. Cloth, 15s. 
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century England, is one of the best 
lyric poets who has written in the 
English language.” Professor Sum- 
mers is writing for what he calls “ an 
ideal reader of days of volubility of 
literary experience ’’, who knows a good 
poem when he sees one, and is also 
interested in the relation of such a poem 
to its author’s circumstances and to 
history. There is no doubt that such 
an understanding helps towards a 
fuller knowledge of any work of art, 
although the creative artist should not 
presume upon it in those to whom he 
offers his creation. 

One of the most remarkable aspects 
of Herbert’s work is the variety of 
forms and tones and genres which he 
brought to the composition of The 
Temple. This gentle parson was not a 
man who believed that there was any 
special merit in novelty. He aimed to 
transform and to give new life to 
conventional forms so that they had a 
new significance and beauty. Pro- 
fessor Summers has not written a 
popular study, his book is designed for 
the serious reader and poetry lover, and 
I can only say that it sent me back to 
Herbert’s poems with a new zest and 
I have read them again with intensified 
pleasure. I should call this a valuable 
and illuminating book. 

The main difference between the plays 
of Mr. T. S. Eliot and Mr. Christopher 
Fry lies in the joyous, easy use of words, 
the large vocabulary, and the tremen- 
dous zest which characterizes Mr. 
Fry’s dramatic work at its best. While 
Mr. Eliot appears to balance precari- 
ously upon a tight-rope, Mr. Fry gives 
the impression that he is enjoying him- 
self without a care in the world on the 
village green. He calls The Dark is 
Light Enough a winter comedy. It is an 
apt title because the plot is based on an 
imaginary incident in the Hungarian 
uprising against the Hapsburg Empire 
in 1848-9. It is essentially a tragi- 
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comedy. Mr. Fry’s own definition is: 


There is an angle of experience where 
the dark is distilled into light: either 
here or hereafter, in or out of time: 
where our tragic fate finds itself with 
perfect pitch and goes straight to the 
key which creation was composed in. 
And comedy serves and reaches out to 
that experience. It says, in effect, that, 
groaning as we may be, we move in the 
figure of a dance, and, so moving we 
trace the outline of the mystery. 


The play is primarily a study of the 
all-embracing charity of the Countess 
Rosmarin Ostenburg. Upon the stage 
this part is taken by Dame Edith Evans, 
and in it she gives a most gracious per- 
formance within the strict limits defined 
for her by the author, who gives her 
only opportunity to display a part of 
her great dramatic range. In reading 
The Dark is Light Enough one receives 
the impression that she is only a very 
small friendly light in the midst of a 
vast, menacing winter landscape. The 
light glows steadfast and clear. It can 
act as a guide, but its illuminating 
qualities are only small. Although the 
play contains much good verse, relevant 
to its dramatic progress, neither the 
plot nor the characterization are strong 
enough for this piece to be classed 
among the author’s most effective 
work. It lacks the clash of personali- 
ties, its pattern is not notably clear. It 
may be unfair to expect the lyric 
element in which Mr. Fry excels to be 
heard in the sullen snows of central 
Europe. There is little or none of it 
here, and the play is the poorer for its 
absence. To sum up, Zhe Dark is 
Light Enough is an interesting but a 
puzzling piece. I feel that the author 
had experienced no strong creative 
impulse, and that the play had been put 
together with difficulty, and the subject 
was not really suited for dramatic 
treatment at all. 

There seems to be no slackening at 
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all in the torrent of travel books and 
escape stories. They pour out, giving 
their authors’ experiences in places as 
far apart as Tibet and Derbyshire. Mr. 
George N. Patterson is one of the most 
recent visitors to the land of the Grand 
Lama. He is the son of a Scottish 
miner, and his book, not very originally 
called Tibetan Journey, describes how 
he went to Tibet via China after com- 
pleting a short medical course for 
missionaries. They were by the Eastern 
border just as the Chinese Communist 
invasion was beginning, and it was 
necessary for one of them to go to 
India for supplies of medicine and food 
before the rivers rose. Mr. Patterson 
did the trip with some Tibetans, and he 
went by an almost unknown trail never 
before traversed by’ Europeans, across 
high mountains. His preface begins: 
“1 wanted a cause for which I might 
die,’ and he certainly came near to 
realizing this selfless ambition. Mr. 
Patterson’s style is not altogether happy, 
but his experiences were extraordinary 
and his account of the Tibetans, 
especially his companion Lo-Shay, is 
pleasantly sympathetic. Mr. Patterson 
conveys vividly his impressions of the 
Tibetan people and their customs, and 
his description of the frail bridges 
spanning the tumbling rivers reduced 
me to the condition I always experience 
when I find myself on a high place with 
a vast sheer drop beside me. I found 
his description of the Tibetan diet 
almost as unappetizing. 

So many people have escaped hazard- 
ous trips on rafts since the Kon-Tiki 
Expedition’s marathon enterprise that 
one has come to feel that there was 
little more to be said about them. Raft 
of Despair, by Mr. Ensio Tiira, a Finn, 
is a noble addition to the raft-literature 
of adventures and horrors. With a 
Swedish friend, Fred Ericsson, Mr. 
Tiira deserted from the French Foreign 
Legion on February 23rd, 1953, as their 
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transport was outward bound from 
Algeria to Indo-China, entering the 
Straits of Malacca. The two Legion- 
naires slipped overboard at night on to 
a.tiny canvas and metal raft, four feet 
square, with a flask of wine and a little 
food saved from their rations. They 
hoped that by paddling for an hour or 
so they would reach a friendly coast 
and freedom. Unhappily things did not 
turn out as they intended. It was 
thirty-two days later that the British 
freighter Alendi Hill picked up Tiira 
alone on his raft. He weighed less than 
fifty pounds, and the sharks almost got 
him as his rescuers were hauling him 
aboard. Some days earlier they had 
taken Ericsson. 

Mr. Tiira has told, modestly, almost 
colloquially, a story which is an extra- 
ordinary tribute to the endurance of a 
human body. It is the more effective for 
this simple treatment. Raft of Despair 
is a terrible and unforgettable book. 

Mr. Alan Ross is not content to write 
excellent travel books himself but has 
also completed a good, clear translation 
of M. Pierre-Dominique Gaisseau’s The 
Sacred Forest. It was in French West 
Africa in 1951 that M. Gaisseau first 
heard fearsome tales of the cruel 
picturesque rites, the rumours of human 
sacrifices in the Sacred Forest of the 
Toma. Two years later he returned to 
the interior of French Guiana with a 
small expedition consisting of two 
photographers and an anthropologist. 
Their aim was to live among the Toma 
and to fathom their rites. They soon 
found themselves caught up in the life 
and intrigues of these people. It may 
have been an interesting, it was cer- 
tanly a painful experience, which in- 
volved a ghastly ordeal of ritual 
tattooing. This annoyed other mem- 
bers of the tribe who regarded it as 
sacrilege. There was a large-scale and 
actively hostile demonstration, and the 
Government of Guinea, not sur- 


prisingly, requested M. Gaisseau and 
his intrepid associates to suspend their 
activities. M. Gaisseau thoughtfully 
contributes an appendix, which in- 
cludes a section on the meaning of 
dreams. Parliamentarians and others 
may be interested in this one: “If you 
dream your voice is bad a plot is being 
hatched against you, but if your voice is 
good then everyone is on your side.” 

The Sacred Forest depicts a way of 
life so primitive that it seems to be 
planets away from ours. Much of the 
book is strange and horrible, but it is a 
notable addition to the travel books of 
the day, and the illustrations are first- 
class. 

Having suffered acutely as a dry-bob 
for five years at a predominantly wet- 
bob school, and having plumbed the 
depths of human misery on more than 
one occasion as a member of a dry-bob 
eight, got together for the sole purpose 
of causing amusement to my College 
oarsmen, I have never had that tre- 
mendous enthusiasm for the Boat Race 
which seems to infect millions of people 
who never rowed at all. But I must con- 
fess to a deep and abiding interest in its 
annual result, and if Oxford had not 
won the hundredth race this year I 
should have been affected almost to 
tears. In The Boat Race, which gives 
the story of the first hundred races 
between Oxford and Cambridge, Mr. 
Gordon Ross, who usually writes about 
cricket and rugger, has turned aside to 
write the sensible, informative, factual 
book that all interested people will 
revel in. There are appendices cram- 
med with facts, figures, and the names 
of the crews. These appendices are 
full of informal data. For instance 
Eton has had 186 Oxford Blues, and. 
Radley, next on the list, has had only 31. 
There was one Cambridge College 
called Cavendish; it contributed one 
oarsman to the race. Cambridge have 
won 54 races, Oxford 45, and there has 
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been one dead-heat. Oxford have won 
the toss in 54 races and Cambridge in 
46. Even for dry-bobs The Boat Race 
will provide as good browsing as 
Wisden does, and this year’s Wisden 
seems to me to be the handsomest and 
most informative of them all. The 
textual illustrations, the new items of 
information such as the birthplace of 
contemporary cricketers, are set out as 
clearly as possible. Of course the 
counties are given in alphabetical order, 
and for sentimental reasons I regretted 
the old arrangement, where the cham- 
pion county of the year was placed first. 
One of the-most welcome features of 
Wisden to-day is the set of articles by 
authorities on various topical subjects. 
Mr. Neville Cardus pays a valedictory 
tribute to Mr. Lindsay Hassett. Mr. 
A. H. Kardar, Captain of the touring 
team now in England, writes on the 
growth of Pakistani cricket. There is a 
note on Mr. Frank Chester’s superla- 
tive work as an umpire in first-class 
cricket for thirty years. Most of all I 
enjoyed Mr. F. R. Brown on “ Batsmen 
must be bold.” As Chairman of the 
Test Selectors he watched every ball of 
the five 1953 matches against Australia. 
He contends “that the batsman must 
take the chance, endeavour to dictate 
the policy of the play, and by so doing 
make the game easier for those who 
watch to follow.” It is significant that in 
these Test Matches the English batsmen 
received 968 more balls than the Aus- 
tralians, but scored 249 runs less. This 
meant an average of 33 runs per 100 


_ balls as against 44 of the Australians. 


The five cricketers of the year are 
G. A. R. Lock, K. R. Miller, R. N. 
Harvey, W. Watson, and J. H. Wardle. 
Wisden is still as indispensable to the 
cricket lover as a spare wheel to the 
motorist. 


Eric GILLETT. 
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THE SECOND WorRLD War. Volume VI: 
TRIUMPH AND TRAGEDY. Cassell. 
30s. 


Sz WINSTON CHURCHILL’S sixth 
volume has two themes: the triumph 
of the Grand Alliance and the tragedy of 
its dissolution. 

The victorious advance of Allied arms 
against Germany and Japan is recorded 
in some detail. Famous battles receive 
their due salute. Yet the triumphal 
theme runs in a minor key. There are 
good reasons for this. The statesman 
makes his chief contribution to victory 
at the planning stage. Once battle is 
joined, events take charge, and he can do 
little but watch them unfold. When this 
volume opens the main decisions of the 
war against Germany had already been 
taken. Apart, therefore, from Churchill’s 
visits to the battlefronts—and he sought 
stimulation in personal contact with 
operations far more often than Stalin or 
Hitler—this part of the story is inevitably 
a factual account of how earlier decisions 
were fulfilled. 

Another thing lessens the drama of 
victory. The author has lost interest in 
the German enemy—hitherto the villain 
of the piece. There are few glimpses of 
Hitler’s Headquarters.  Stauffenberg’s 
bomb attempt is recorded; but there is 
no discussion either of the failure of the 
German Resistance Movement, or of the 
forces which enabled Hitler to prolong a 
hopeless resistance to the bitter end. 
The futility of the Nuremberg trials is 
exposed with fitting irony. The Morgen- 
thau Plan is received rather wryly and 
retrospectively censured. But of Church- 
ill’s own ideas on the future government 
of Germany there is little. 

Even the final ruin of his foes leaves 
him unmoved. He contemplates the 
deaths of Mussolini and Hitler with a 
steady but indifferent gaze. They have 
piayed a leading part in the story and, 
like the characters in a Shakespearian 
tragedy, must be dismissed before the 
curtain falls. But the conqueror has 
neither time nor inclination to pass judg- 
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ment on the conquered. His horizon is 
already crowded with other men and 
overshadowed by other cares. The sense 
of impending tragedy darkens and domi- 
nates the hour of triumph. 


The United States stood on the scene of 
victory, master of world fortunes but 
without a true and coherent design. Britain, 
though still very powerful, could not act 
decisively alone. I could at this stage only 
warn and plead. Thus the climax of 
apparently measureless success was to me 
a most unhappy time. I moved amid 
cheering crowds or sat at a table adorned 
with congratulations and blessings from 
every part of the Grand Alliance with an 
aching heart and a mind oppressed by 
forebodings. 


The major theme is, of course, the 
tragedy of the Grand Alliance. This part 
of the work disposes finally of the myth 
that Churchill failed to recognize the 
Soviet danger and was beguiled by “‘ Uncle 
Joe” into throwing Eastern Europe to 
the Communist wolves. Churchill’s con- 
temporary telegrams and memoranda 
show that he had no illusions as to what 
was at stake. His steady purpose was to 
combine ‘the power and influence of 
Britain and the United States for a 
European settlement which would satisfy 
the traditional aspirations of the Russian 
State and at the same time keep the 
Kremlin’s more dangerous ambitions 
within reasonable bounds. 

Churchill’s approach to Russian aspira- 
tions was generous and pragmatic. He 
was prepared to accept that Poland east 
of the Curzon Line should become part 
of the Soviet Union, provided Poland 
was compensated in the West. He recog- 
nized that Russia would become the 
paramount power in Rumania and Bul- 
garia, and accordingly accepted the fact, 
stipulating only that Soviet power should 
not be exercised to the exclusion of other 
influences. These countries might be 
temporarily subordinated to Russia. They 
must not be Sovietized. He admitted 
that Russia should have a say equal to 
that of Britain and the U.S. in the affairs 
of Yugoslavia and Hungary, and that she 
was entitled to guarantees that the new 
Poland would be friendly. If Stalin 


wanted changes in the conventions govern- 
ing the exits from the Baltic and the Black 
Sea, Britain would look on his claims 
with sympathy. Beyond this there was 
to be an extensive Russian zone of occu- 
pation in Germany; and the Soviet Union 
would be one of the Great Powers in the 
world organization. Thus far, but no 
further. 

Britain and the U.S., acting together, 
almost certainly had it in their power to 
keep the Soviets within such limits. 
But the anxiety of the American mili- 
tary leaders to bring the Soviets into the 
war against Japan, the State Depart- 
ment’s suspicions of British imperialism, 
and the President’s obsession with the 
blue-prints of a world organization, pre- 
vented the emergence of common Anglo- 
American policies. They nearly led, 
indeed, to attempts to reach an American- 
Soviet understanding to the exclusion of 
Britain. Churchill refrains from any 
recrimination against Roosevelt and dis- 
dains to speculate on the motives which 
have since been attributed to him on both 
sides of the Atlantic. The President’s 
personal mistakes are ascribed to failing 
health or to his estrangement from Harry 
Hopkins. For the rest Churchill’s verdict 
on American policy understands, even 
where it cannot excuse. 


As a war waged by a coalition draws to 
its end political aspects have a mounting 
importance. In Washington especially 
longer and wider views should have pre- 
vailed. It is true that American thought 
is at least disinterested in matters which 
seem to relate to territorial acquisitions, 
but, when wolves are about, the shepherd 
must guard his flock, even if he does not 
himself care for mutton. At this time the 
points at issue did not seem to the United 
States Chiefs of Staff to be of capital 
importance. They were of course un- 
noticed by and unknown to the public, and 
were all soon swamped, and for the time 
being effaced, by the flowing tide of vic- 
tory. Nevertheless, as will not now be 
disputed, they played a dominating part 
in the destiny of Europe, and may well have 
denied us all the lasting peace for which 
we had fought so long and hard. We can 
now see the deadly hiatus which existed 
between the fading of President Roosevelt’s 
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strength and the growth of President 
Truman’s grip of the vast world problem, 
In this melancholy void one President 
could not act and the other could not know, 
Neither the military chiefs nor the State 
Department received the guidance they 
required. The former confined themselves 
to their professional sphere; the latter did 
not comprehend the issues involved. The 
indispensable political direction was lacking 
at the moment when it was most needed. 


The Soviet danger threatened on three 
main fronts: in the Balkans, on the 
Danube and in Central Europe. In the 
Balkans, Churchill made sure of Britain’s 
essential Mediterranean interests. He 
sent British troops to Greece, in the teeth 
of American disapproval, and crushed the 
Communist attempt to seize power by 
force. 

Vienna was the key to the Danube; and 
its possession by the Western Allies must 
have powerfully influenced developments 
in Yugoslavia and Hungary. Since 1943, 
therefore, Churchill had repeatedly pleaded 
that the Army, which eventually landed in 
the South of France, should be sent, 
instead, to Istria to advance through the 
Ljubljana gap and get to Vienna first. 
The case for the Istrian strategy has since 
been generally conceded on_ political 
grounds. Churchill now demonstrates 
that it was right on military grounds as 
well. In the event, the forces landed in 
the South of France made no contri- 
bution to Eisenhower’s advance to the 
Rhine. But Roosevelt would not agree; 
and, as Churchill ruefully telegraphed to 
Smuts: “It is not so easy as it used to 
be for me to get things done.” Accord- 
ingly Vienna fell to the Russians, and 
Churchill’s agreement with Stalin giving 
Britain a 50 per cent. say in the guidance 
of events in Yugoslavia and Hungary 
became a dead letter.* 

But Poland was the crucial problem in 
East-West relations. If this powerful 


* Having spent some of the war fighting in 
Albania I cannot help remarking that this 
small but gallant nation seems to have been in- 
visible from the summit of the Grand Alliance. 
It is never mentioned in any of the accounts 
of the discussions on a Balkan settlement. 
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nation retained its independence, though 
serving as a temporary corridor to the 
Soviet Zone of Germany, all might be 
well. But, if it were turned into a Soviet 
province, thus creating a solid bloc of 
Soviet power up to the Elbe, there would 
be no balance of power on the Continent. 
Accordingly, from the time of the Warsaw 
rising, Churchill pleaded that Britain and 
America should apply the fullest diplo- 
matic pressure to check the Sovietization 
of Poland. But Washington failed to 
grasp the urgency of the problem and 
Britain lacked the strength to intervene 
alone. 

Anglo-American differences on the 
Polish and Greek questions encouraged 
Stalin to press forward with his plans for 
the absorption of Eastern Europe. The 
Iron Curtain was rung down over Poland, 
Vienna and the Balkans. The Soviet 
danger should now have been plain to all 
men; and Churchill proposed that the 
Western Powers should drive -on to 
“shake hands with the Russians as far 
east as possible.” If the Anglo-American 
armies could secure Berlin and Prague, 
their position would be very strong when 
they came to the peace conference. But 
the Americans saw neither the danger nor 
the opportunity. They would not even 
hold on to those sections of the Soviet 
Zone of Germany which were in American 
hands when Doenitz surrendered. 

By the time the Big Three met at Pots- 
dam Britain and America had already 
thrown away many of their best cards. 
Yet their military and diplomatic position 
was still very strong. The British and 
American armies stood in the heart of 
Europe and, as long as they were there, 
there was a balance of power on the 
Continent. The successful detonation of 
the atom bomb meant an early end to 
the Japanese war. The Western Allies no 
longer needed to withdraw their forces for 
the Far Eastern front. Nor did they now 
require Soviet help against Japan. The 
Prime Minister’s authority was at its 
height. He felt that his influence with 
President Truman was growing. The 
Red Army, it is true, already occupied 
half Europe, but the process of Sovietiza- 
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tion was only beginning. Most of our 
friends in Eastern Europe were still alive. 
Many were still free. It was late, but 
a reasonable settlement with the Sovicts 
might still have been within our grasp. 
At this critical juncture came the General 
Election. The British people, like the 
mob in Coriolanus, took the fatal decision 
“to banish their defender.” The last 
chance of preserving the Grand Alliance 
was lost. 

Churchill’s final volume is a complete 
vindication of his part in these events. 
It also stands as a guide to the understand- 
ing of his policies ever since. Most 
British public men are moved by an 
instinctive and often cloudy blend of 
idealism and commonsense. Churchill 
has always had a logical ground-plan as 
the foundation of his policies—the interest 
and the honour of Britain and the Com- 
monwealth. Thus we see him determined 
to secure Greece against Communism. 
Whatever else happens in Europe, the 
British road to the East shall be safe. In 
the same way, he presses British help for 
the war in the Far East on the reluctant 
American Chiefs of Staff. Britain must 
recover the lost provinces of the Empire 
by her own efforts. She must stake out 
her claim to a say in the Far Eastern 
settlement. 

Upon this national and imperial founda- 
tion stands the ideological superstructure. 
Churchill’s view of human nature tends to 
be pessimistic. But it is balanced by an 
almost nineteenth century faith that, given 
free institutions, there are no limits to 
human progress. In a remarkable tele- 
gram to Stalin he even advances the view 
that, with fifty years of peace, the way 
of life of the British and Russian peoples 
might grow to a point where not much 
would divide them. 

Interest and ideology alike point to a 
combination between the forces of the 
Commonwealth and the United States as 
the natural counterpoise to the Soviet 
Union. “Lasting friendship with the 
Russian people . . . can only be based on 
their recognition of Anglo-American 
strength.”’ Still essentially true to-day, 


this was even truer in 1945, when Conti- 
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nental Europe was in ruins. Yet, even 
then, if Churchill had had his way, the 
provisional Government of France would 
have been invited to Yalta. A good 
understanding with the United States 
goes hand in-hand with the resurrection 
of Europe. 

The sixth volume closes with the results 
of the election of 1945. But the rest of the 
story can be followed in Churchill’s post- 
war speeches. As a whole, these form 
a political campaign for the rebuilding 
of that situation of strength which the 
Western Powers had still enjoyed at Pots- 
dam and which they had incontinently 
thrown away. This campaign has already 
borne fruit. Western strength is growing 
steadily. The Soviet threat to peace is 
as plainly understood in Washington 
as it ever was in London. But there is 
a new danger. In the process of striving 
to recreate Western unity and strength 
some have forgotten the reason for 
their efforts. Unity and strength are 
not ends but means: means to achieving 
the kind of agreement with the Soviet 
Union which might have been reached in 
1945, if only the American administration 
(and the British electors) had understood 
their true interests at the time. Only the 
future can tell (and, let us hope, a seventh 
volume record), whether the conditions of 
a settlement with Russia have in fact been 
recreated. Looked at, however, in this 
perspective, Churchill’s speech of May 11, 
calling for high level talks with the 
Soviets, is the logical sequence of all that 
has gone before. : 
JULIAN AMERY. 


SIMPLE FAITH 
AND NORMAN BLOOD 


THEY CAME WITH THE CONQUEROR. L. G. 
Pine. Evans. 2\s. 


F we reckon that thirty generations 

separate us from the Norman Conquest, 
aman now living should have 2*° ancestors 
at that time. This works out at well over 
a thousand million; estimates of the popu- 
lation of England in 1066 are usually 
something under two million. Two con- 
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clusions follow. First, even allowing for 
an occasional foreign “ outcross”’, the 
same eleventh-century ancestor must be 
repeated hundreds or thousands of times 
in any Englishman’s descent; secondly, 
it is long odds that any named man in 1954 
is in some way descended from any 
selected Norman or Saxon of the Conquest 
period who is not known to have died 
without issue—say, from the Conqueror 
himself. 

To acknowledge these truisms is to 
perceive that there is nothing remarkable 
in the possession of “ Norman blood ”. 
It is less common to be able to trace one 
or more of the channels through which 
this blood has flowed into our veins, but 
most people could probably do it, given 
the skill and unlimited time. Modern 
registration of births, and a little further 
back. of baptisms, may be expected to 
identify: a substantial proportion of our 
512 ancestors nine generations back—say 
in Queen Anne’s reign—and we shall be 
unlucky if one of these does not link up 
with some known ancient family. 

But the ability to prove the continuity 
of a family, in the only way that a family 
keeps its identity in the Western social 
system—by unbroken record of descent 
from father to son, from Hastings or 
Domesday to the present time—this is a 
distinction of extreme rarity. It is to these 
few—perhaps a score—that genealogists 
refer when they speak of Norman families; 
and the lonely splendour that such 
descent gives to those who really possess 
it is the justification of all the learned 
labour that has gone to demolishing a 
multitude of impressive-looking pedigrees, 
which, when examined, turn out to rest 
upon guesswork or even forgery. 

Unhappily none of the great antiquaries 
who have done this critical work has ever 
reduced the results into a book which 
would identify the real Norman descents 
for the general reader. But so much of the 
results of research is in print, though 
scattered, that the work could now be done 
by much lesser men, and one opens 
Mr. Pine’s book in the hope that he has 
done it. Disappointment sets in almost 
immediately. To begin with, he cites no 
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evidence for his pedigrees. True, he 
continually transcribes paragraphs of 
genealogical assertion from  Burke’s 
Peerage and Landed Gentry; but these, 
though useful handbooks, are evidence 
of nothing. Then, although Mr. Pine 
is well aware of the fundamental dis- 
tinction between a male-line descent and 
one traced through females, he rapidly 
gets the two mixed up. He is concerned 
to maintain the paradox that Norman 
blood is less likely to be found in the 
highest ranks than in the obscurer classes 
of the people—a thesis not necessarily 
false, but certainly not to be proved by the 
airy assumptions of Mr. Pine—and in 
order to do so he applies totally different 
criteria to different types of claimant. 
For instance, he denies the Norman cachet 
to the modern Dukes of Northumberland, 
on the ground that, as all the world knows, 
they descend only in the female line from 
the medieval house of Percy. (He lays no 
stress on the fact that the much-derided 
Sir Hugh Smithson did after all acquire 
with his bride the representation of that 
historic line.) Yet he does not hesitate to 
recognize as a Norman a gentleman called 
Higgs, who is connected with the Con- 
queror by a line that runs through the 
Angevins, the royal House of Castile, and 
then the families of Brienne, Fiennes, 
Mortimer, Verdon, Crophull, Devereux, 
Milbourne and Barton. 

The treatment of great and mediocre 
families is capricious in the extreme. 
Mr. Pine says: “‘ The Normanness of the 
Grahams, Dukes of Montrose, seems to 
me utterly improbable” without giving 
the slightest reason for thus setting aside 
the judgment of so exacting a critic as 
the Editor of the Scots Peerage; on the 
other hand he is quite certain of the 
descent of Talbot of Shrewsbury from 
a Domesday tenant, though the ex- 
haustive researches of greater scholars 
(down to the very latest volume of the 
Complete Peerage) have not found the 
link that will carry the pedigree beyond 
Richard Talbot in 1156. Some of the 
greatest of our surviving families, such as 
Devereux and Harcourt, are ignored, or, 
like Courtenay, introduced only inciden- 
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tally to lesser stocks; though concerning 
a doubtless admirable commercial man in 
the Midlands we are told that “ although 
the actual line of affiliation between the 
Muschamps of modern times and those of 
the Middle Ages is not definitely known, 
the existence of such a connexion cannot 
be reasonably doubted.” 

If that kind of guesswork is to be 
admitted, Mr. Pine is perhaps not to be 
“‘ reasonably doubted ” when on his own 
mere word he adds to the two-dozen names 
accepted by Dr. David Douglas as having 
fought at Hastings that of Adelolf of Merk, 
though this Essex landowner was thor- 
oughly studied by both Round and Free- 
man without the appearance of a hint 
that he was present at the great battle. 

Mr. Pine is sadly uncertain in his grasp 
of the principles on which genealogical 
reasoning is founded. His naive reliance 
on Norman names as evidence of Norman 
descent strikes oddly upon a reviewer who 
once had to lecture to a class of the West 
Indies Regiment in which were three 
George Washingtons and one Benjamin 
Franklin—all coal black. The Cliffords, 
he tells us, have “the distinction, in 
common with most really ancient families, 
of possessing two coats of arms”. In 
most cases a family (not the Cliffords) thus 
adorned will be found to have emerged 
from obscurity to wealth, generally in 
Tudor times. It will then have selected, 
from an older line of similar name, 
ancestors worthy of its new eminence, and 
“resumed” the arms of that house, 
reducing its more recent (but genuine) 
device to a place in the second quarter of 
the shield. The resemblance between the 
arms of Curzon of Kedleston and Courson 
in Normandy “ proves. . . that there was 
a much closer intercourse between England 
and Normandy in the twelfth century than 
is supposed.” One is left wondering what 
is “* proved ”’ to Mr. Pine by the use of the 
arms of Montmorency, the proudest house 
in Europe, by an Irish gentleman called 
Morres who took a fancy to them during 
the Gothic revival. 

“IT should estimate,” says Mr. Pine, 
“that there are more American proven 
royal pedigrees in the United States than 
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there are in Britain.” It would be 
interesting to know if this odd opinion is 
shared by any of the professionals, in or 
out of the College of Arms, who are asked 
to satisfy the entirely admirable curiosity 
of so many modern Americans concerning 
their ancestry. It is true that many 
family records since the migration have 
been most carefully kept, and that a 
pedigree from the seventeenth century is 
often unchallengeable. But beyond that 
most investigation has to pass through the 
“bottleneck” of the migration itself. 
There are perhaps twenty of the migrants 
to Virginia or New England for whom a 
royal descent can be proved. At the same 
date the number of families remaining 
behind whose royal descent is known runs 
probably into thousands. The thing is a 
matter of simple arithmetic. Perhaps it is 
as well. Even in a republic, royal. blood 
will be the better appreciated if it is not 
too cheap. 
DERMOT MorrRAH. 


PENINSULAR WAR 


WELLINGTON AND His Army. By Godfrey 
Davies. Blackwell. 18s. 


LETTERS FROM THE 


Norman Scarfe. 
Leicester. 4s. 


PENINSULA. By 
University College, 


HE Peninsular War has always occu- 
pied a special place in English hearts. 
And no wonder: it has all the accidents 
of romance about it; the very names 
speak to us—Talavera, the bloody 
Albuera, the storming. of Badajoz, 
Fuentes de Onoro, the lines of Torres 
Vedras. One thinks of all that it meant to 
Hardy—The Dynasts, The Trumpet Major, 
The Melancholy Hussar. In so many of 
our churches one notices tablets to the 
memory of young men who died on those 
battlefields or who survived into the 
Victorian peace with their memories of 
them. 
It was Wellington’s war: it would 
never have had its extraordinary record of 
prudent and unbroken success if it had 


not been for him: it might very well 
have had a different issue. Yet the Duxe 
was not without his detractors: his was 
not a personality to win easy popularity. 
Oman, of course, was not a detractor in 
his fine History of the Peninsular War; 
but it is curious that he should not have 
had a warmer opinion of Wellington— 
after all, were they not both crusty old 
Tories ? 

Mr. Godfrey Davies has now put all 
that right in an admirable book, that is not 
only judicious and thorough, but is very 
well-written and makes pleasant reading. 
So far from being a cold, unfeeling kind 
of man, Mr. Davies regards Wellington 
as “a sensitive man of strong feelings 
which he schooled himself to keep under 
control.”” And of course he is right. 
Underneath the iron reserve, there was 


the man who broke down completely . 


when he saw the casualty list after Water- 
loo; there is the touching story of the 
Duke at his meal-time next day, every 
time the door opened, looking up with a 
searching look, hoping to see someone 
missing from his staff enter. And at the 
end, he said with an imploring gesture, 
“The hand of Almighty God has been 
upon me this day.’ No elation at 
victory. Contrast this with Napoleon’s 
callousness as to life, his saying to Met- 
ternich: ‘‘ A man such as I does not take 
much heed of the lives of a million 
of men.”” Fancy misjudging Wellington 
because he hadn’t Napoleon’s faculty of 
pinching a soldier’s ear and calling him 
** Mon brave.” It is the contrast between 
the aristocrat’s reserve and the egoism of 
the parvenu, with its easier appeal to 
men’s emotions. 

Mr. Davies is at his best in bringing 
alive for us the human side of the army, 
the conditions of the men, supplies, 
recreations and amusements, the wives 
and children and others who tagged on 
behind. One comes across characters like 
the regimental master-tailor’s wife who 
beguiled many “a weary march to the 
men with her tales,”’ who, falling into the 
water at the embarkation at Corunna was 
so weighed down by the dollars she had 
disposed about her person that she 
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very choice of a sparking 
E plug is a choice between 
the devil and the deep blue sea: 
the devil of overheating and the 
deep blue sea of fouling. 

Comparatively slight overheat- 
ing of a plug may cause excessive 
pinking, which wastes petrol. 
More serious overheating may 
cause more serious troubles in 


Sparking “Plugs, 
the Devil, and the 
Deep Blue Sea 


heat slowly it willrun hot. A plug’s 
rate of losing heat is known as its 
‘heat value’. Plug manufactur- 
ers make plugs of different heat 
values to suit different engines 
and different running conditions. 

Your chance of finding a plug 
that will suit your engine exactly 
depends on how complete a range 
of heat values the plug manufac- 


addition: ‘running on’ when the 
ignition is switched off, and excessive gas 
pressures which may damage bearings and 
pistons. : 

The troubles caused by fouling are milder, 
but still tiresome: misfiring, uneven running 
and the need for frequent plug-cleaning. 
Fouling occurs when plugs run too cool. 
They should run hot enough to burn foul- 
ing off as fast as it forms. 

Between the devil of overheating and 
the deep blue sea of fouling lies a range 
of safe working temperatures. The safety 
zone is never wide, and it is at its 
narrowest in worn engines that are using 
more oil than they should. In such 
engines there is more fouling to cope 
with. To burn it off, plugs must run hotter 
— nearer to the temperatures that cause 
over-heating troubles. 

Plugs must be carefully designed to operate 
within this safety zone. How hot a plug will 
run—in given working conditions in a par- 
ticular engine— depends on how quickly it 
loses the heat that it absorbs from the engine. 
If it loses heat fast it will run cool. If it loses 
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turer provides. The most likely 

place to find the plug you need is in the ex- 

ceptionally complete K.L.G. range. Of all 
the makes of plugs commonly stocked by 

British garages, K.L.G. offer you the most 

complete range of different heat values, with 

the smallest steps in heat value between one 
plug and the next. 

If you write to K.L.G. Sales Dept. K/E15 
at the address below, we shall be glad to 
send you a booklet for your guidance, 
with tables comparing the heat values of 
K.L.G. plugs and plugs of other makes. 
But why not have a talk with your 
garageman about all this next time you 
change your sparking plugs? Your en- 

gine may have reached the age when plugs 

of a slightly lower heat value would very 
noticeably improve the performance and 
save petrol; or you may do enough fast driv- 
ing to need plugs with a heat value slightly 
higher than the normal one for your engine. 

Your garageman can advise you on such 

questions, and whatever your particular plug 

needs may be, he can provide you with a 

K.L.G. type that will suit your engine exactly. 
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never came to the surface again. It is 
like a Rowlandson scene. 

I see no reason for apologizing for 
Wellington’s aristocratic conception of 
life: “It was a defect that he never 
perceived the least good in democracy. 
His great common sense on most questions 
deserted him here.’”’ But surely he had 
a very common-sense view of average 
human nature, all too well justified, 
while only an aristocratic society would 
have been able to appoint to the com- 
mand of the army the one man for the 
job, over the heads of the 68 generals and 
124 lieutenant generals who were senior 
to him. Wellington, in fact, was the 
favourite of those in power and pushed 
forward by them, as was Nelson—and 
what a good thing too! 

Mr. Davies’s view of Wellington and 
his relation to his army is borne out by 
one of his young officers at Sabugal: 
“Lord Wellington, who saw the whole 
business, was in raptures at our conduct 
but fright for our fate.” That at any 
rate shows how the army felt about him. 
It comes from a revealing little cache of 
letters at Leicester brought to light by Mr. 
Norman Scarfe, who made a contribu- 
tion to the history of the last war with 
his Assault Division. He has now edited, 
in scholarly fashion, the touching letters 
of the young Freer brothers, sons of a 
small provincial doctor, one of whom was 
celebrated by Napier: Edward, who at 
nineteen “‘ had seen more combats and 
sieges than he could count years. So 
slight in person, and of such surpassing 
and delicate beauty that the Spaniards 
often thought him a girl disguised in 
man’s clothing, he was yet so vigorous, so 
active, so brave, that the most expe- 
rienced veterans watched his looks on 
the field of battle, implicitly following 
where he led.’”’ He fell at the battle 
of the Nivelle, when they were already 
across the Pyrenees and in France. 

Mr. Scarfe says well that the value of 
this little correspondence is “‘ in the way 
it recreates for us the lives of this Midland 
family—simple, evangelical, heroic—in the 
England that beat Napoleon.” 


A, L. ROWSE. 


Novels 


SELF CONDEMNED. 
Methuen. 15s. 


THE ADVENTURES OF AUGIE MARCH. Saul 


Wyndham Lewis. 


Bellow. Weidenfeld and Nicholson. 
15s. 

BHOWANI JUNCTION. John Masters. 
Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d. 

ONLY FADE Away. Bruce Marshall. 
Constable. 12s. 6d. 

THE New Men. C. P. Stone. Macmillan. 
12s. 6d. 

HEROES OF THE EMPTY VIEW. James 
Aldridge. Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. 


NOVEL by Wyndham Lewis has to 

take precedence on this list. It is not 
the most successful novel under review, 
but it is unmistakably the work of a man 
of remarkable stature who has been a 
formative influence for forty years of our 
time. The chief character in Self Con- 
demned is Rene Harding who, when the 
novel opens has just given up his Chair of 
History because he feels that history as 
taught is a fraud and an anachronism. His 
ideas on the subject, which will not be un- 
familiar to those who know the author’s, 
are debated with various members of his 
family. The ordinary reader not inter- 
ested in ideas may find this part of the book 
heavy going, but his perseverence will be 
rewarded by the second part. In 1939, on 
the eve of the war, Harding and his wife, a 
devoted, very feminine creature, set out 
for Canada: the expected war breaks out 
and they find themselves virtually im- 
mured in an hotel apartment with very 
little money and no friends. Their re- 
sources dwindle as the war is prolonged, 
Rene can only find the most farcical jobs 
and their only reaching out to the life 
around them—a life described with all the 
savagery at the writer’s command—is 
through the manageress and the various 
odd characters who inhabit the hotel. But 
the isolation draws Harding and his wife 
closer together; their private life, which is 
all they have, becomes supremely prec- 
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ious, and when the hotel catches fire—an 
episode described with such pictorial 
brilliance that we are reminded that the 
writer is, perhaps first of all, a painter— 
the charmed circle is broken. Friendship 
and opportunities are extended: Rene, 
the more buoyant of the two, goes out to 
meet them. Essie cannot; she has 
suffered too much and has no heart left. 
When her husband decides not to return 
to Europe but to accept a Canadian chair, 
she says that she would rather leave life 
than go with him. It is not an idle threat. 
This odd, disturbing novel is a character- 
istic Wyndham Lewis piece;- savage, 
brilliant, full of macabre humours and 
showing in places a rough tenderness 
which is curiously touching. 

The Adventures of Augie March is a 
picaresque novel, packed with the vitality 
and joyous flexibility of American life, the 
qualities which have made that life envied 


BRITISH FOREIGN 
POLICY IN THE 
INTER-WAR YEARS 


PHILIP REYNOLDS 


A study of the forces and factors 
governing Britain’s position in the 
world to-day, by the Wilson Professor 
of International Politics at the Uni- 
versity College of Wales. 12/6 net 


POLITICS IN 
POST-WAR FRANCE 


PHILIP WILLIAMS 


The French political system, which 
baffles so many well-informed obser- 
vers, is described lucidly in this book 
by the Lecturer in Modern History 
at Oxford. 35/- net 
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and imitated in so many strata of every 
society in the contemporary world. Augie 
March is born into a poor and dubiously 
respectable Jewish family in Chicago, a 
family rich in eccentrics and in philosophi- 
cal acceptance of the facts of life as they 
affect the very poor. Philosophical 
acceptance is Augie’s characteristic; like 
every “‘ American hero”’ he has bouts of 
self-questioning and self-pity, but never for 
long. He is doubtfully honest and avow- 
edly carnal, an embryo Falstaff perhaps. 
Saul Bellow has served his apprenticeship; 
his two earlier novels proved that he can 
write as economically as the next man, but 
here he has let himself go with a sweeping 
virtuosity of descriptive power in the 
whole range of American idiom, which 
whether it leaves you admiring, dizzy or 
shocked, is a tribute to the author’s sheer 
power of writing. I don’t know whether I 
like Augie March or whether I like a 
hurricane, an orchestra of two hundred 
and eighty instruments, a chariot race 
with a thousand entries. But anybody 
who can write like this must have a future. 

Bhowani Junction and Only Fade Away 
are by comparison conventional, but they 
are very good stories, told with great 
narrative drive and professional skill. 
Bhowani Junction is set among the Anglo- 
Indian community just before the British 
announced their intention of leaving India. 
The Anglo-Indians are mostly railway 
officials, clinging to their British connec- 
tion with pitiful snobbery, betraying their 
oriental blood in almost every emotional 
crisis. Patrick, a half-caste railway official, 
loves Victoria Jones, a luscious Anglo- 
Indian girl whose service in the W.A.C.S. 
has given her experience and ideas. She is 
about to exchange the uncertain Patrick 
for a full-blooded Sikh when Rodney 
Savage, a colonel of Ghurkas, takes 
charge of the situation. The story is 
riotously full of incident ; lathi charges, 
incendiarism, attempted rapes, murders 
and violence abound. The characteriza- 
tion is effective rather than subtle, but the 
background from which the characters 
spring is perfectly understood, which adds 
an authenticity to what would otherwise 
seem sheer melodrama. 
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Bruce Marshall essays a more difficult 
character study in Only Fade Away, that 
of a good, upright, rather priggish man 
hounded throughout his life by a malig- 
nant enemy. Methuen is a regular army 
officer in a Scottish regiment; so also is 
Claude Hermistoun. Hermistoun’s perse- 
cution of Strang is deliberately black- 
guardly, but he is aided by chance and the 
sheer stupidity of army bureaucracy. An 
unfortunate incident during the first world 
war leaves Methuen with a reputation 
for cowardice; ill luck and Hermistoun 
spread the smear, ruining his marriage and 
flaring up again when the second war 
breaks out. There is no respite in Hermis- 
toun’s war, which has by then become the 
Army’s war, on the unfortunate Methuen; 
even when Hermistoun relents and tries to 
clear him, the incident only does Methuen 
more harm. This book will stand with the 
Tietjens novels among the most mordant 
pictures of army life, and it catches the 
idioms of two world wars and describes 
the battlegrounds of each with quite un- 
canny fidelity and brilliance. 

With The New Men, we are back in the 
world of highly articulate, intelligent and 
responsible people. This is one of the 
Lewis Eliot series; Lewis is now a war-time 
civil servant: his brother Martin is one of 
the physicists working on nuclear fission. 
The relation between the brothers and 
Lewis’s reactions to Martin’s marriage form 
the personal story, but the theme is the 
dismay of the scientists when they dis- 
cover the horrifying reality behind the 
gratifying success of their experiments. 
For all Mr. Snow’s skill, this struck me as 
a little naive. Did they really believe that 
the bomb once achieved would never be 
dropped? Prometheus, with the vulture at 
his liver, may eternally question the justice 
of the gods, but in Mr. Snow’s novel the 
scientists have not even this consolation. 
Perhaps some Aéschylus, in the ruins of the 
world, may rise to the tragic implications 
of the theme. It is no use signing a 
manifesto or “ giving”’ the bomb to all. 

James Aldridge chooses, in Heroes of the 
Empty View, a favourite romantic situa- 
tion, the Englishman gone Arab, seeking 
in the loneliness and the Islamic brother- 
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and Ways 
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*A book which will give en- 
lightenment and pleasure to 
anyone who has the sense to 
it.’—Time and Tide. 
With a Foreword by Lord 
Vansittart. Illustrated. 18s. 
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The Times Literary Supple- 
ment. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 
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Translated and edited by 
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With decorations from the 
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An abridged version. ‘The 
translation is clear, brisk and 
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J. R. ALDEN 


Woodrow Wilson 

and the Progressive Era, 1910-1917 

A. S. LINK 

Each with maps and 16 pages illustrations 
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Encyclopedia of 
American History 


Edited by R. B. MORRIS 


This indispensable volume, prepared by 
leading authorities in their various fields 
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American historians have given the volume 
a warm welcome, which should be echoed 
in this country.—History Today 
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hood something Western cosmopolitanism 
cannot give. But Mr. Aldridge is not a 
romantic writer. In his desert there are 
oil wells, and nice romantic wars are no 
longer possible. Ned Gordon is sent 
home, to be written up by publicity for 
political purposes. He meets again a girl 
named Tess, who is herself in revolt 
against the emptiness of the contemporary 
spiritual horizon. Tess tries to find her 
solution in the slums of Glasgow; Gordon 
goes back to the desert. The ideas in this 
book are somewhat clumsily expressed, 
the people do not arouse any great feeling; 
it is far less polished and less readable than 
The New Man, yet in some way it seems to 
reach down to a deeper level of the search 
for truth. Rusy MILLAR. 


We regret that inadvertently ‘‘ The 
Answers of Ernst Von Solomon’ was 
credited to Messrs. Deutsch. This should 
have been Messrs. Putnam & Co. Ltd.— 
EDITOR. 


NEW CAR 


ROLLS ROYCE “SILVER DAWN” 
WITH AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION 


By THE EARL OF CARDIGAN 


HEN a motoring correspondent has 

been testing and reviewing new cars, 
on and off, for a quarter of a century, it 
might be supposed that no new model of 
a well-known make could easily surprise 
him. I ought therefore to begin this 
article by confessing that the “ Silver 
Dawn ”’ Rolls Royce has surprised me in 
at least two respects. 

First of all, I had expected a certain 
quality of performance from it—great 
smoothness and silence, a fair turn of 
speed, and a reserve of power enabling 
it to gather speed easily and to make 
light work of hills. I had certainly not 
expected the dash and liveliness of a 
sports car; yet this was what I found— 
to the extent that, had the “ Silver 
Dawn” been disguised by means of a 
false radiator shell, I should have had 
difficulty in identifying it. My mind 
would inevitably have ranged over certain 
of the higher-grade “ sports models.” 
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New Car 


Secondly, I had expected to be interested 
and intrigued by the automatic transmis- 
sion: it had not occurred to me that I 
could like it. I had visualized an ingen- 
jous piece of mechartism, which would 
take the car along in a manner pre- 
ordained by some technical wizard at 
Crewe, with little or no reference to my 
own ideas as to when to potter along in 
“top,” or when to get briskly down into 
a lower gear. I was really astonished to 
find how this transmission, although 
truly automatic, was at the same time 
responsive to my varying inclinations. I 
ended by regarding it almost as a faithful 
ally. 

To return to the first of my surprises, 
the car’s “sports model” road _per- 
formance—this is quite largely due to the 
chassis being much more compact than 
that of the familiar “ Wraith.” Not 
only is weight thus saved, but one gains 
also the feeling of handiness which is 
associated with cars of medium size. The 
engine, however, is a “six” of 44 litres 
capacity, being indeed the same engine 
used to pull the long-wheelbase Rolls 
Royce with its 7-seater coachwork. 
Given lighter work to do, it naturally has 
a great surplus of power, which reveals 
itself in truly remarkable acceleration. 
The driver feels that he can “ take on” 
almost anything on the road. 

As engines become more inaccessible, 
motorists very naturally tend to lose 
interest in their mechanical features; yet 
there is one technical point in the design 
of this 31 h.p. “ six” which I cannot 
forbear to mention. When Sir Henry 
Royce built his -first engine in 1904, he 
thought that the best form of valve gear 
would be overhead inlet and side exhaust 
valves. Subsequently the Rolls Royce 
Company showed a preference for side 
valves only, and at a later date for over- 
head valves only; but it is surely remark- 
able that this latest engine, with its impres- 
sive power output, is built on the prin- 
ciple that the great engineer adopted 
when he considered the matter de novo, 
just fifty years ago. 

Of the smoothness and silence of this 
engine I shall say nothing; for these are 
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This book is not merely a record 
of the doings of Kings, Archbishops 
and Synods, but describes what the 
English made of it all. There are 
illuminating chapters on the 13th 
Century and Mediaeval Religion, 
but the fullest treatment is given 
to the Tudor and Stuart periods, 
with their close bearing on modern 
Anglicanism. 
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From an office in Worthing Beryl 
Miles suddenly found herself on the 
other side of the world on an 8000 
miles trek through the desert and 
outback of Australia. It is a story 
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adventure. 
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JOHN MURRAY 


qualities which the motoring public takes 
for granted—and rightly so—wherever 


the name of Rolls Royce is known. As: 


to the speed which it gives in this rela- 
tively compact chassis, it must suffice to 
say that 90 m.p.h. can be exceeded. My 
road test occurred during a week-end of 
summery weather when the roads were 
crowded: thus, while I exceeded 80 
m.p.h. several times, with quietness still 
unimpaired and with a lot of power still 
in hand, I never reached the maximum. 
Perhaps it would be fair to say also 
that I directed most of my attention to the 
second surprising feature—the automatic 
transmission. Make no mistake about 
it; it really is automatic, for there is no 
clutch pedal, gear-shifting pedal, or any 
other sort of pedal for the left foot to 
operate. A “fluid flywheel” sets the 
car in motion when the engine is ac- 
celerated, and there is a four-speed gear- 
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box which differs from the sort normal'y 
used in such transmissions, in that it ‘s 
almost perfectly silent. (That tiresome 
whine is completely abolished.) In addi- 
tion to this, there Js obviously some sort 
of governor which effects the change from 
one ratio to another. 

How, the reader may well ask, can the 
word “responsive ”’ be used to describe 
such a transmission? I can best answer 
the question by listing the several styles of 
performance which can be produced at 
will. First, if the car is driven gently, 
with moderate use of throttle, the 
machinery will change up fairly early and 
change down fairly late, giving the mainly- 
top-gear running that one would expect. 

Secondly, one may act as above, but 
sometimes put the accelerator hard down 
when extra power is wanted. When this 
is done, the “‘ mechanical brain” changes 
at once into third gear, and holds third 
gear until about 60 m.p.h. is reached, or 
until one eases the pressure on the 
accelerator. Then it changes up into 
“ top.” 

Thirdly, one may move a small lever 
on the steering column into a slot marked 
** 3.” In this case, even on a down slope, 
third gear is instantly engaged. More- 


over the car will then stay in third gear 


until 60 m.p.h. is exceeded, when (knowing 
that to “‘ over-rev”’ the engine is silly) it 
will change up again. But, so soon as 
the speed drops to 60 m.p.h. or less, third 
gear will be engaged once more. 

Fourthly, on suitable occasions—as 
when descending a very severe hill—the 
little lever may be moved to a slot marked 
“2.” The car will then change down into 
second gear and remain there, so that the 
retarding power of the engine will take 
most of the load off the brakes. 

It will be seen that, by a flick of the 
lever or a pressure on the accelerator, one 
may alternate these wholly different styles 
of driving so as to make the car do virtu- 
ally anything that one may wish. Using 
this transmission, one is placed very 
much in the position of a “ back-seat 
driver” with an incredibly responsive 
chauffeur. One can say to him: “ Just 


go along quietly,” or “‘ Get a move on, for 
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goodness sake,” or “ Don’t waste time; 
I'm in a hurry,” or “ Careful now; don’t 
take chances on this hill.” No matter 
what one may say, he will alter his style in 
a flash and (unlike the human chauffeur, 
who would give notice!) will drive in the 
manner desired. 

There is no doubt about it, this trans- 
mission is a very remarkable component. 
Since it is optional, one may or may not 
think it worth the extra £99 that is 
charged for it; but certainly it is a develop- 
ment which no one should either deride or 
ignore. 

The “Silver Dawn” has of course 
many other features that are admirable, 
including a braking system which pro- 
vides great and beautifully progressive 
stopping power. By contrast, the hand 
brake is lamentable: it is operated by one 
of those nasty umbrella handles from 
under the instrument panel, and does not 
noticeably retard the car. As a parking 
device, however, it seems to have some 
usefulness. 

The steering is extremely good, being 
light but very positive, and giving the 
driver a sense of complete control, even 
at speeds of 80 m.p.h. and over. All 
Rolls Royces have an ample steering 
lock; but this one, if I am not mistaken, 
turns in an even smaller space than its 
predecessors. 

The suspension, which is by inde- 
pendent coil springs in front, is remark- 
ably good of its kind, providing the 
comfortable riding which one would 
expect, while avoiding that most un- 
pleasant fault of modern cars, the ten- 
dency to roll or sag on corners. The 
Rolls Royce springing system has a 
certain firmness about it which gives 
reassurance, and adds much to the car’s 
capacity to maintain high average speeds. 

The comfort of the 4/5-seater saloon 
coachwork could hardly be bettered— 
and I believe that this “‘ Silver Dawn ” sets 
up a record for a post-war car of the sports 
saloon type, in that it enabled me to sit 
in the back seat with my hat on my head. 
The projection of the radiator shell in 
advance of the front hubs detracts a 
little from the gracefulness of the design as 
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a whole; but otherwise the car both 
looks a thoroughbred and behaves like 
one. Its price would be £3,250 were it 
not for the tax which, alas, raises it by 
some £1,355. Price in U.S.A., $11,216. 


CARDIGAN. 


RECORD REVIEW 


Orchestral 


ITH the issue of A Sea Symphony 
and Sinfonia Antartica Decca com- 
plete their great Vaughan Williams 
series: and Sir Adrian Boult and the 
L.P.O. a magnificent set of performances. 
The engineers have been very successful 
in containing the large volume of choral 
sound in A Sea Symphony (LXT290-1) 
and balancing it well with the orchestra 
with results that are highly exhilarating. 
The soloists are Isobel Baillie and John 
Cameron. It is a joy to hear Miss Baillie’s 
pure tones, unimpaired by the passing of 
time and, as not always in the past, faith- 
fully recorded. John Cameron, if not very 
imaginative, has a sure command of his 
part and the chorus are unfailingly good. 
Barbirolli has already given us an excellent 
Antartica (H.M.V. ALP1102) but the 
Decca issue is, if not better played, even 
better recorded: and it has also the 
advantage of including the voice of Sir 
John Gielgud speaking, in the appropriate 
places, the quotations in poetry and prose 
that head each movement in the score. 
There is an unfortunate break, between the 
two sides of the disc, in the third and 
central movement, Landscape, which in 
the old days would have been accepted as 
inevitable, but which we now resent; but 
it can certainly be borne with for the sake 
of the whole (Decca LXT2912). In 
Beethoven’s Symphony No. 2 in D 
Eugene Goossens shows us what a high 
standard, under his direction, the Sydney 
Symphony Orchestra has reached. The 
recording does an admirable performance 
justice (H.M.V. ALP1134). 
Kletski and the Philharmonia Orchestra 
have made a wholly delightful recording 
of Schubert’s Rosamunde Overture and 
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some of the incidental music to the play, 
including the Entracte with the familiar 
Rosamunde melody, the two sets of Ballet 
music, and a fine and less known Entracte 
in B minor (Columbia 33 CX1157). The 
music has unfading charm and seems, in 
this splendid performance and recording, 
to take on new stature. 

Schumann’s symphonies usually receive 
rather patronizing approval or downright 
condemnation, but Cantelli’s performance 
of No. 4 in D with the Philharmonia 
Orchestra should cause the composer’s 
critics to modify their strictures. The true 
beauty and charm of the work are fully 
realized here (H.M.V. BLP1044). 

Sibelius’ No. 4 in A minor is, in my 
view, his greatest symphony and though 
there are even greater depths in it than 
Karajan discovers he gives it a fine 
reading, together with a vivid one of 
Tapiola. The orchestra is again the 
Philharmonia (Columbia 33CX1125). 

Also recommended. Anthony Collins 
and the L.S.O. playing Delius’ Paris, In a 
summer garden, and Summer night on the 
river (Decca LXT2899) and a beguiling set 
of pieces by the Strauss family (including 
The Blue Danube) played by the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Clemens 
Kraus with the title Third New Year 
Concert (Decca LXT2913). 


Chamber Music 

I would unhesitatingly recommend two 
Boccherini quintets (Nos. 1 and 4) for 
piano and strings, abounding in melody 
and grace and exquisitely played by the 
Quintetto Chigiano, to the most determined 
opponent of chamber music. His preju- 
dices would collapse like the walls of 
Jericho, but at a much more engaging 
sound than that of the trumpet. This disc 
is pure joy throughout (Decca LXT2841). 

It is good to have the Vegh String 
Quartet’s excellent performance of 
Smetana’s quartet “From my Life” in 
which, after reminiscences of his youth and 
of meeting the girl who became his wife, 
the music so poignantly describes the 
onslaught of the total deafness that over- 
whelmed him at the height of his creative 
powers. Kodaly’s Quartet in D major, 
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op. 10, a work also of great interest and 
beauty, is on the reverse (Decca LXT2876). 


Instrumental 

When Wanda Landowska arrived in 
America in 1945, having had her house 
near Paris overrun by the Nazis, with the 
consequent loss of all her possessions, she 
played the Goldberg Variations at her first 
recital, and soon after recorded it. This 
is a grand and authoritative performance 
by a great and courageous artist, whatever 
may be said in criticism of the harpsichord 
she uses or of some of her registrations. 
The recording is faithful (H.M.V. ALP 
1130-2). 

Also recommended, with some reserva- 
tions, the Ballades of op. 10 and the 
Capricci and Intermezzi of op. 76 by 
Brahms played by William Kempff (Decca 
LXT2914), and the Scherzi by Chopin 
played by Bela Siki(Parlophone PMA1011). 


THE NATIONAL AND 
ENGLISH REVIEW 


(Periodical Publications Limited) 


The Editor will gladly consider articles sub- 
mitted to him in typescript for publication, 
with the author’s name and address on the 
front page; but authors should retain 
duplicate copies, as no responsibility is 
undertaken for the return of rejected con- 
tributions. Stamped addressed envelopes 
must be enclosed. 


Editorial, Advertisement and Publishing 


Offices : 
2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
Tel,: Holborn 5708 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
TWENTY-FOUR SHILLINGS 


POSTAGE INLAND & OVERSEAS 3d. 
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Choral ; 

Haydn’s eighth Mass (B flat majoi), 
sub-titled Heiligmesse, from a hymn tuiie 
quoted in the Sanctus, is freshly sung, in a 
clear recording, by the Copenhagen Boys’ 
and Men’s Choir, with the Royal Opera 
Orchestra of Denmark, conductor Mogens 
Woldike. The work gains greatly by the 
use of boys voices and they do their short 
solo passages very well (Parlophone 
PMAI1010). 


Opera 

-The first complete recording of Beet- 
hoven’s Fidelio, a great event. It was 
made in October 1953, after the last 
performance of Herbert Graf’s new pro- 
duction of the opera at Vienna. Furt- 
wangler, conducting the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, gives a wonderful 
and thrilling interpretation, splendidly 
recorded, of the noble score: and there are 
first-rate performances by Jurinac, Wind- 
gassen, Frick, and Schock. The chorus 
are also excellent. But Martha Mdédl, the 
Leonora, seems unable to rise to the heights 
of her part and there is not nearly enough 
fire in her great cry “‘ Abscheulicher,” or at 
the climatic moment of the terrifically dra- 
matic quartet in Act 2. Médl is too good 
an artist to fail and there is a number of 
good things in her performance, but she is 
certainly not at her best in this recording. 
The dialogue (except, of course, in the 
** melodrama ”’) is omitted and a splendid 
performance of Leonora Overture, No. 3, 
is placed between the two scenes of Act 2, 
but (like all the other numbers) separated 
by rills, so that one can (and should) play 
it apart from the opera. 

There should be a special word of praise 
for the lovely singing of Sena Jurinac as 
Maroelline and for Gottlob Frick’s well 
characterized Rocco. The ineffably beau- 
tiful ‘‘ canon” quartet alone makes this 
issue treasurable; and what a joy it is to 
get away from the usual infidelities and 
intrigues of operatic plots and move on a 
plane of high idealism (H.M.V. ALP 
1130-2). 


ALEC ROBERTSON. 
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DELIUS 


ON DECCA LONG PLAYING ffrr RECORDS 


Brigg Fair and 
On hearing the first cuckoo in Spring; 
The walk to the Paradise Garden 
and A song of summer 
THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by ANTHONY COLLINS 
LXT 2788 


Paris—The song of a great city; 
In a summer garden and 
Summer night on the river 
THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by ANTHONY COLLINS 
LXT 2899 


also on a Decca medium play ffrr record; 


On hearing the first cuckoo in Spring; 
The walk to the Paradise Garden 
THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by ANTHONY COLLINS 


LW 5036 
o “+. 
DECCA 3) 
“. E 4" 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD., 1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S8.W.9 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


NVESTORS. Keep a reliable record of your invest- 

ments both as to Capital and Dividends by using the 
M.M.R. THE loose-leaf investment register. 30 hold- 
ings 50/-, 60 holdings 70/-, 90 holdings 90/-. For Com- 
panies and private people alike. No limit te the number 
of holdings. Maxims, Manswood & Co., Accountants, 118 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. Telephone: GROsvenor 3834. 


BESPOKE BOOTS & SHOES 
TOM HILL (Knightsbridge) Lt. 
Established 1873 


Makers of High Class Boots, Shoes & Leggings for Riding, 
Polo, Hunting, Military, Court and Civilian use. 


26 Brompton Road, London, S.W.1. 
KEN 8020 


GeeoP FOOD CLUB members recommend over 800 places 
throughout Britain which serve a good meal at a reason- 
able price, in the GOOD FOOD GUIDE 1954. Revised and 
enlarged and still 5/- from all booksellers. Published by 
Cassell & Co., 37, St. Andrews Hill, London, E.C.4. 


SCHOOLS 


BOARDING SCHOOLS, TUTORS, DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE and SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGES 
Advice given free of charge to parents stating - of pupil, 

approximate fee and district preferred 
J. & J. PATON, Ltp. 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 


Telephone: Mansion House 5053. 
Publishers of Paton’s'List of Schools. Post free, 8s. 


| 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, South 
Molton Street, W.1. Full Secretarial training for women, 
Appointments Register open to students throughout their 


career. an application for 1954/55 vacancies essent 
(MAY. 5 068) ” , ais 


BENDIXEN’S 


Mrs. Nourse (née Bendixen), B.A., Miss Turner, B.Sc 
A.K.C., Miss M Lang, B.A., Dipl. Educ. 
qualified tutors to women students 
Laboratories. 

66 BAKER STREET, W.1. 


” 


Staff of 


Prospectus on application. 
Welbeck 5802. 


DAVIES. LAING and DICK, 7 Holland Park, W.11.— 
Individual tuition for examinations. Services entrance 
examinations. University Entrance and Scholarship. st 
M.B. General Certificate at all levels. Tel. No. Park 7437-8. 


Rate for CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
is 1/6 a line with a minimum of 3 lines. 
A line averages 7 words. 

Telephone your instructions to: 
Holborn 5708 (Extn. 24). 


HOTEL 


GUIDE 


SCOT.—Berystede Hotel. West End standard of com- 
fort in country surroundings. Extensive gardens. Hard 
Tennis courts. olf. Riding. Phone: 888. 


BARNSTAPLE. .—Imperial Hotel. Overlooking the River 
Taw. Lr centre for Exmoor and Devon. Garden. 
Phone: 210011. 


BATILE, Sussex.—Beauport Park Hotel. A typical English 
country home in a perfect setting of 1,400 acres. All bed- 
rooms H. & C. and central heating, interior spring mattresses, 
private bathrooms. Licensed. Tele. Baldslow 222. 


'AMBRIDGE.—Blue Boar Hotel. Opposite Trinity Great 
Gate, conveniently situated for the Colleges and points of 


interest. Phone: 3030. 
ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; Restaurant; Grill; Banqueting 
Rooms; Cocktail Bar; entlemen’s Hairdressing; 


Garage. *Phone 2566 (5 lines). 


Coca Fish -—Castle Hotel. Four first-class Golf Courses, 
al Fishing. Touring centre for North Wales. Phone: 


BATILE. Parkgate Farm Hotel, Catsfield, Sussex. Situated 
in lovely grounds and surrounding country, - bedrooms 
h. & c. and electric fires, first-class chef, 


DUBLIN. -—Royal Hibernian. 
Tel.: Hibernia. 


*Phone: 72991 (10 lines). 


ow! 
farm produce, club licence, A.A. approved. Tel: “Battle 219. 


Facing the sea but away 


Bhrom the tr -—Curzon Hotel. , 
Passenger lift. Phone: 


_ the traffic of the front. 


DULVERTON, Somerset.—Woodcote Hotel, facing 
South, on fringe of Exmoor, excellent touring centre. 
Hunting, walking, own trout fishing. Central heating, log 

- Hot and cold water in all bedrooms. Garage. Club 
Licence. Open all the year round. Phone: 129. 
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HOTEL 


GUIDE 


FASTBOURNE.~ Hydro Hotel, South Cliff, facing sea. 
Ist Class accommodation at moderate inclusive terms. 
Phone 643. 


HAWKSURST, Kent.—Tudor Hall Hotel. First-class. 
Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C._ Ideal centre for Kentish 
Weald and East Sussex. Tel. 2312. Resident Proprietor. 


HERSTMONCEUX, Boreham.—The White Friars Hotel. 
An 18th-century building, appealing to those who appre- 
ciate quiet comfort, all bedrooms C., electric fires, in- 
terior-sprung mattresses, private bathrooms, excellent cuisine, 
fully licensed, garages, four acres of well-kept gardens. Tel.: 
Herstmonceux 3299, 


OVE, Sussex.—Dudley Hotel. 75 rooms, 40 bathrooms. 
Restaurant open to non-residents—American Bar— 
Large Garage. Hove 36266. Man. Dir.: F. KUNG (Swiss). 


PSWICH.—Great White Horse Hotel. Made famous by 
Charles Dickens in Pickwick Papers. In the centre of the 
town. Phone: 3584. Telegrams: ‘ Pickwick, Ipswich.” 


Kettlewell, via Skipton.—The 

Race-Horses Hotel: medically recommended; quiet; 
select; renowned cuisine; recognized motoring centre; 
beautiful fell moorland and riverside walks. A.A., R.A.C., 
*Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 


YORKSHIRE DALES. 


KILLARNEY (Ireland). 


International Hotel. Tel.: 16, 


AUNCESTON, Cornwall.-—King’s arms Hotel. For the 

summer months Easter to September 30th our terms will 
be for garaging car, residence and full board, 17/6 per day, 
£6-0-0 per week. 


LANGOLLEN. -Hand Hotel. 
Wales. 
RAL. 


One of the best in N. 
H. & C. water all rooms. Fishing. A.A. and 
*Phone: 3207. Telegrams: ‘“‘ Handotel.” 


LONDON.- Barkston Gardens Hotel. One minute 
—_— Court Station. Moderate tariff. ’Phone: Frobisher 
ONDON.—Brown’s Hotel. First-class London hotel 


known throughout the world. Private suites. ’*Phone 
Hyde Park 6020. Telegrams: ‘“* Brownotel, Piccy, London.” 


LONDON.— Royal Court Hotel, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
First-class. Moderate Tariff. 2 lifts. A. Wild Bey, late 


of Cairo. Sloane 9191. 


LONDON, S.W.1.—St. Ermin’s Hotel. 

In the quiet charm of Westminster. 200 rooms; 100 
bathrooms. Fully licensed and the very best cuisine. 
A. Gilles, Managing Director (late of Savoy Hotel and 
Grosvenor House, London). Tel. ABBey 7888, 
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A ARLBOROUGH.—Castle and Ball Hotel. Com- 
fortable modern accommodation in an old Hostelry. 
Hot and cold water in bedrooms. ’*Phone: 2 


ATLOCK.—New Bath Hotel. Indoor and Outdoor 
Swimming Poo!ls of thermal water. Hard Tennis Court. 
*Phone: Matlock 39. 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 
MATLOCK 
in the heart of picturesque Derbyshire 
for Health, Rest and Holiday. 
GREAT BRITAIN’S Greatest Hydro. 


INEHEAD.—-Beach Hotel. 
overlooking Minehead Bay. 
*Phone: 15. 


Close to the station and 
Excellent touring centre. 


OXFORD.— Randolph Hotel. Close to the Martyrs’ 
Memorial, Cornmarket and St. Giles. First-class accom- 
modation. ’Phone: 47481/5, 


PENZANCE.— Old Coast-Guards Hotel, Mousehole. Quiet 
restful hotel in unspoilt old-world Cornish fishing cove; 
excellent library; very comfortable chairs and beds; full sea 
view; garden to sea. Terms from 6 to 10 guineas according 
to season. Illustrated Brochure sent. ‘Phone and ’Grams: 
Bryant, Mousehole 222. 


Ro&Ss.— Royal Hotel. The best Hotel in the Wye Valley. 
With gardens overlooking the Horseshoe Bend. Special 


Winter Terms for residence. ’Phone: 40. 


UTHIN.—Castle Hotel. 
a Ruthin Castle. 


Convenient for visitors to 
H. & C. water in bedrooms. Phone: 


ALISBURY.—wWhite Hart Hotel. 18th-century hotel near 


the Cathedral and the Market Square. ’Phone: 219711. 
SG TRATFORD/AVON.—Shakespeare Hotel. Historic 
building dating from Shakespeare’s day. Near the 


Memorial Theatre. ’Phone: 3631/3. 


TEWKESBURY.— Royal Hop Pole Hotel. Phone 3236. 
Tel. Hoppole, Tewkesbury. Fully Licensed. Under Royal 
Patronage. 


Hotel. Facing 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Wellington 
Private Suites. 


South and _ overlooking Common. 
*Phone: 20286/7. 


Finest position 


WINDERMERE.~ Old England Hotel. 
Facing south-west. 


with lawns running down to Lake. 


Open throughout year. ’Phone 49. 


Pets lh 


<a) 3 

The RUM which was 
first imported in 1804 
and is today a household word. 


The household takes it variously—Paterfamilias 
likes it with ginger ale: Materfamilias with orange 
squash: Grandpa says it makes milk marvellous— 
the younger generation are known to drink it with 
Cola. There’s common agreement on Lemon Hart 
Punch—hot or cold, they all like it. 


Have a GOOD RUM for your money od 
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